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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF 


“7 wonder 


ALL AGES—ESPECTALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


if they 


think a younger 
man should take 
> 


| y Ou 4 my place... 
a g a * " . a 


cannot 


afford 
to be ‘old’ 


Sir Oliver Lodge has said that the time is coming ; ‘Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets have been 
when we shall live to be a hundred and be useful | aptly described as “ Rejuvenation without Opera- 
all the time. Permanent youthfulness is by no | tion.” These tablets revitalize the blood, reju- 
means an impossibility, say scientists, and it is | venate the arteries, fortify the heart mis increase 
already clear that the period of middle-age—or | all the physical and vital forees of the body, 
the period of greatest wusefulness—may be | irrespective of age. 

indefinitely prolonged. ug ‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets are not a paicnt medicine. 
In these days of strenuous competition vou cannot | They are prepared under the direction of 
jerd to be old. And you need not be. The | &, RUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at the 
brilliant researches of an cminent medico-scientist University of Berne. They contain no deleterious 
have provided a means of revitalization and chemicals, no strychnine, no quinine, no alcohol, 
rejuvenation | which 'is making life 5: “worth living, | yo animal extracts. Thev have no unpleasant after- 
worth enjoying, Worth prolonging for men and effects, are non-constipating, and can he taken even 
women all over the world. é by the most delicately constituted. Just two tiny 
Ii you are “feeling your age,” start taking | tasteless tab lets three times a day before meals. 
‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets to-day! We believe the | Get the 5/- size. It contains double quantity and 
results will astonish vou. For those over forty, | is therefore mort 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN. 


(brand) 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 
To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 
Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 
increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 














econ omieal., 











Oj all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


_yllosan’* is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, 
right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 


A D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University, No proprietary 





Get this 
Free Book! 


Every man and woman 
should read the book 





entitled “The Aost 
Wend rful Substance 


tn our Werld,” which 
describes Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and ex- 
plains the remarkable 
results obtained with 


*Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets Ladies are 
particularly requested 
to read page 18. The 
book is Free Send 


coupon or a Vosteard 
once for your copy. 





COU PON 


Send t 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
Distributors 
(Dept. 54) 
86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1 





Please send me a free 
copy of the book 
entitled “ The Most 
lVonder} stance 
es des- 
the 
~sults 
* Phyl 

Viet 

able 
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The illustration is of 
the new wing of The 
Cancer Hospital, built at 
« cost of approximately 
£150,000. Jt comprises «4 
new Radiological De pait- 
ment and accommodatiai 
now provided for the 
first time-—for Patients 
who contiibule 
towards their rast 


Can 





The Cancer Hospital, which was 
founded as far back as 1851, is the 
first special Hospital in London fo: 
Cancer, and indeed for many years 
it was the only Hospital in London 
which existed solely ‘for the treat In addition to the 
ment of Cancer and to research inte tor 
is Causes and possible cure, 


carried out with the aid of the very 
latest appliances, and the Hospital 
has to its credit a long and honour- 
able record of successful work. 


accommodation 
operable cases in the early 
the disease, a 
number of beds are provided for 


stages of certain 
The Hospital is staffed by eminent 
specialists in both branches of its 


work, All known t 


Please send a special Donation or Subscription to the Secretary 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


Royal Charter. 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E, 


ady anced Cases, who are kept com- 


reatments are fortable and free from pain 


lucorporated under 


Kunkers: Coutis & Co, Secretary: 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


ee 


FOR THE UPPER AND RESIDENT -T1 “4 lost Hox. THe 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, WAROU ESS OF EXF Tee CMG. ABD.C. 
Vedi Sinperivtendent: Daxive F. Rampavut, M.A., M.D, 

PHIS Reyistered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 


pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who 
mental disordess or who wish to prevent 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, 


are suffering from incipient 
recurrent attacks of mental 
patients of both sexes, are 
bio-chemical, bacteriological 


and pathologic: al examination Private rooms with special nurses, 
nale or female, in the Hos pital or in one of the numerous villas inthe 
round of the vwurinn branches can be previded 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


Vhs i 1 Reception Hospital, in detached grounds witl separe Le 
~ntrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is eauipped with all 
the app aratus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by 
includin * Turkish and Russian baths, 
Douche, Scotch Douche, 





Disorders 
methods, 
bath, Vichy 


varrotrs 
the prolonged immersion 
Electrical baths, Plombi¢res 
treatment, etc, There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an’ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and Hi, gh-Frequency treatment. It orn contains Laboratories 


for bio-chemical, bactenielogical, ard pathologic esearch 


MOULTON PARK. 


Iwo mules troy: the Main Hospital there are several branch. estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, Iruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and erchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
oceupy themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


lhe Seaside llospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 35 rcres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. the Hospital has its own private 
bathin the seashore. The: trout fishine in the park 


Htouse of St. .\ndrew s 





hovse on 
cricket grounds, foot- 

and hard court), 
Ladies and gentle- 


\t all the branches of the Hospital there are 
bell and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. 


men have their own. gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such carpentry, ete. 

For terms a d further particulars ipply to the Medical Superintendent 

‘ Northampton}, whoa ean he seeo in Lenden” by 
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BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


OULD you like io draw—io be capable of making 
really good sketch; to record in line or wash 
a lovely landscape; to make nature and figure 
studies; to “ dash off” a clever caricature; to desigu 
pester. or te contribute humorous and other 
tions to the papers and magazives? 
Perhaps you have the natural ability to draw, and 
lack only the training and technique necessary for ihe 






i a 
iusira- 


development of that ability. Learn how—hby the JouN Gl » Aer ¢: 
HASSALI, WAY—you can easily cultivate that small | i, 
teed of Art within you until it becomes the ripe fruit for re 
of artistic achievement. os 

_ Simply send a copy of the aceompany- —COUPON—POS7T NOW | 

ing sketch (or an original drawing of 


Please 





your own), together with the coupon “ send me—withovt charge 4) 
cpposite, to the Jolin Hassall Corre obligation & copy of the Dhlustrate) 
spondence Art School, St. A'bans. " Brochure, cy The John Hassall Way.” 
will receive in return an expe) wnt Tree criticism of envlosed sketch 
assessment of your ability, and an jm- m own wrk) 

partial FREE criticism of your drawin: i19 

The criticism will be accompanied by a NAME 

free copy of the beantifally illustrate: (I Capiial 


brochure, “The John Hassall W. 
This contains full details of the amaz 





ADDRESS 








b Sprictatar 

ingly suecessful methods of the John poeta 

tiassall Corres pongencs Art School, and Anril 16, 1952 

tell< how you ean Jearn at home t : 
ge (if under 

become a successful vanhiol urtist \ X une 





The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albens, 


MUUHUSCCTRRERTECLERETOCUCECTUeCOReCRCoEseRTecconeceCdcrTueveveneseeterteecceatessiesagge 


Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


In every Country House, 
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No. 512. APRIL, 1952. os. Od, 5 

Ine War Geivr By KM. t uk Stana or aati Voie. By & 

Buy Tit. Eric PArRTRInGE, : 

= VIINORITIES IN TUR FRER Syare. = 
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WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


Tue SwarTespury HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 





(FOUNDED 1843), 
Piead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 


and Training Ship ** Arethusa.’ 


Subscriptions and Donations show it 


various Homes 


talling off. 


Please Help Us 


THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENVE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


heavy 











SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THR 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STRERT, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampten 
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“The. Family. Man’s Policy.” 


This Policy provides 
A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 

ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, ta the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - 


£19,000,000. 

















O'CLOCK .... Brrr! what a mor- 

ning . . . cold and raw with a bit 
of rain in the air... Oooh! I'm 
tired . . . rotten night last night... 
hardly slept a wink... it was a hard 
day at the office yesterday too... 
nothing went right.... Ahhh ! that’s 
better.... What a difference a drop 
of hot water makes. ... Now for a 
shave ... thank goodness | remembered 
the Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 
Wonderful stuff! It stops the raw 
skin that | used to get after a shave.... 
Umm! There's certainly something in 
it that makes the razor go easy... 
That's better. 


NO ANN SVR ZF 

Now for some breakfast and a hard day 
at the office . . . what a wonderful 
morning it is... Just a nice nip in the 
air to make you lively ... it’s good to 
be alive. 

Have you tried Parke-Davis Shaving Cream yet— 
and found out the wonderful difference it makes ? 
Shaving can be a pleasure instead of a torture. 
Send for a free sample tube to Parke, Davis & Co., 


50 Beak Street, London, W.1, mentioning this paper ; 
Gr get a large tube for 1/6 from your chemist. 






















A CONTRACT 


... happily tulhille(, 


The evening wears on... scores mount 
above and below. and your satisfaction 
is complete in the assurance of hospitality 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable 


LAYER 
N°S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


lOror 8 Wrox l/4 
5023/3 100 1026/4 


With or without Cork Tips 


155-69 BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO “COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), OO 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 90. 
ADVERTISING 


Our crities tell us that if A advertises and B does 
not, A will get the business. And this is so, given 
a half-educated people. Thirty years ago advertised 
goods were suspect. Advertising was recognized 
for what it was, and is: special pleading. But 
that was before modern education had chased 
common sense into the clouds. 


In those benighted days we were supposed to 
know what we wanted. And if in doubt we 
consulted those whose business and interest it was 
to be able to advise us. And as these good people 
wished to deal with us a second time they did not 
allow their own immediate interests too widely 
to conflict with ours. 


In America, where for half a century people were 
pouring in who did not know the language, even 
if they knew the law, advertising may have helped 
to tell those what to buy and where to buy it. 
But in England, a trading nation for a thousand 
vears, advertising is an unnecessary expense. For 
instance, is it not want on waste to advertise clothes 
to women ?, If the illustrated weeklies left out the 
lingerie would pretty girls cease to buy pretty 
frocks and dainty dear-knows-whats ? 


A reasonable amount of earning and spending 
should not lay waste our powers, but modern 
advertising brings business into our leisure time and 
thereby cancels out what we might gain - with 
shorter working hours. 


If, then, modern advertising is wasteful and a 
nuisance, why has it bestrode the country like a 
Colossus ? Because of a modern heresy that the 
new must be-always true. Because of a pathetic 
belief that we live in a scientific age. Whereas 
to-day, as always, the real thinkers are very few. 
This is not an age of science so much as of catch 
words. The weak point of the ‘ moderns ” is that 
they are not modern enough. To be modern is to 
exercise a wholesome scepticism—even of modern 
methods. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMIFED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice . 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


\ E deal in a leading article with the second ballot for 
the Presidency of the German Reich, in which we 
are glad to say that Marshal von Hindenburg was success- 
ful. The military organizations of the Nazis have been at 
once dissolved by decree. The result is also an encourage- 
ment to the Government of Dr. Briining, but Herr Hitler's 
increased support in parts of Prussia makes us anxious 
about the approaching Prussian elections. Geneva is 
again the centre of foreign politics. The General Com- 
mittee of the Disarmament Conference met again on 
Tuesday when the Council of the League of Nations also 
held a special session to discuss the urgent report of the 
Teague’s Financial Committee upon the proposals for 
action in what M. Tardieu calls the “‘ Danubian ”’ States. 
The Council decided that the Report should be examined 
at once by experts of the four Governments that joined 
in the London Conference. That Conference was a 
failure and attended by the active harm that always 
follows these public failures to do good. , 
* * * * 








There lies the danger of public and_semi-public 
diplomacy as conducted nowadays in Conferences. The 
greatest successes may be achieved by this method, but by 
far the most harmful failures too. For that reason we 


are particularly anxious that the Disarmament Con- 


ference shoul@ quickly show signs of tangible successes 
in spite of all the tremendous difficulties of the times. 
It is too soon now to form any idea of how it has set to 
work again, but we hope for a promising account next week. 
Nothing could help the League more, and the League is, 
unfortunately, being very severely criticized. We say 
most seriously that if the League is to fulfil our hopes for 
the world, it must this year increase its authority which 
will otherwise grow less. Fourteen years after the 
Armistice, the Disarmament Conference is only beginning’ 
to try to do something, and it is not only hasty people 
who complain. The Council is severely blamed (with, 
in our opinion, a good deal of ignorance and injustice) 
because it could not stop all fighting in China. If the naval 
and military parties in Japan increase their power, as 
well they may by all that we hear, Japan may do more 
than threaten to leave the League. The latest pronounce- 
ment of the Fascist Party in Italy makes a veiled threat 
against the League, if she should not get her way, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Europe. The League must maintain 
its authority whatever these important members say or 
do. On a smaller scale it is likely that an attempt will 
be made to flout it in South America. Bolivia and 
Paraguay, whom the League has once already had to hold 
back on the leash from fighting, are said to be gaily 
preparing once more to fight over their frontier this year. 
* * * * 

We may give here the text of the operative part of 
the resolution which Mr. Hugh Gibson submitted to the 
Conference on Monday. It applies only to land arma- 
ments, but we join with Sir John Simon in welcoming 
this active piece of American co-operation with the 
League : 

That the following weapons are of a peculiarly aggressive 
value against land defence: Tanks, heavy mobile guns, and gases ; 
and as such should be abolished ; and 

To request the Land Committee to draw up and submit to 
the General Committee a plan for scrapping tanks and mobile guns 
exceeding 155 mm. in calibre and for the abolition of the use of 


gases in war. 
That an undertaking by the States not to avail themselves 


of the aforementioned — weapons in the event of war is equally 


essential; and i 
To request the Political Committee to draw up and submit 


to the General Committee texts for these purposes, 
* * % % 

The London Conference 

Every Conference that fails gives public encouragement 
to all that the League was founded to combat. Our own 
representatives at the London Conference can hardly be 
blamed for lack of conciliatory spirit, for this time their 
desire that results should be reached was obviously 
stronger than any for the particular results desired by 
others. France, confident of her influence in Eastern 
Europe, would have no change in her plan that the five 
small Powers should be left for the present to discuss by 
themselves the remedies for their troubles. Germany 
demanded to be present, even if that entailed the other 
three Powers being represented too, because she feared 
that the chance of the Anschluss with Austria might be 
imperilled and because she feared lest her industrial rival, 
Czechoslovakia, might steal advantages for its exports. 
Italy supported Germany’s idea of a Nine-Power Confer- 
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ence, and the jealous competition between the two Latin 
races for influence in Eastern Europe was evident. All the 
good of the Conference was confined to the clear statement 
or implication of divergent views obstinately held. The 
harm done was the lessening of the authority, and so of 
the power to help, of the four Powers, and the discredit, 
to which we have referred above, to the system of Confer- 
ences to which the parties bring no intention of that give- 
and-take which alone makes Conferences valuable. 
* * * * 

The world will not be encouraged in looking forward to 
the Conference at Lausanne. Failure there would throw 
us almost into despair. The experts and Commissioners 
who have advised the Governments and the League must 
have convinced the Governments, as they have the general 
public, that the small States of Eastern Europe, Austria 
and Hungary to begin with, are on the verge of a collapse 
which would spread through Europe. That is a matter of 
overwhelming importance, and will affect each nation far 
more seriously than its particular rivalries. Yet each 
Government still puts those rivalries first. Success goes 
with success. Success in London, leading to success at a 
Danubian Conference, and successful prospects in the 
Disarmament Conference, placating the United States, 
might lead up to success at Lausanne and a fresh economic 
start for the world. The first success is lacking now. The 
greater efforts are needed, therefore, to make any final 


success attainable. 
* * * 


Ireland ; 

The impatiently awaited correspondence between His 
Majesty’s Governments in London and Dublin was 
published on Monday. We have tried to show in a 
leading article that it reveals no new cause for alarm, 
and that the question of the Oath is one for the whole 
Empire ; it is not merely a dispute between the Mother 
country and Southern Ireland, but affects all the partners, 
who, with the Free State, have taken part in the Imperial 
Conference and have accepted the Statute of Westminster. 
The Oath of Allegiance set out that the Treaty of 1921, 
“to be taken by members of the Parliament of the 
Irish Free State,” is, as we regard it, and as Mr. de Valera 
evidently regards it, the symbol of membership in the 
Commonwealth of the British Empire. The abolition of 
the Oath in any of the Parliaments of the Dominions 
would mean resignation from that proud position. 
Probably Mr. de Valera is beginning to see the political 
and economic difficulties in which Southern Ireland 
would be involved by secession, both internally and with 
the Mother country, and also with the Dominions over- 
seas. We hope that before the Ottawa Conference is 
held his dispatches and speeches will only be remembered 
as object-lessons of how a Dominion shoula not be 
represented. It is important that nothing should be 
said here to make difficulties with or for the loyal Irish, 

* * * * 


Mr. de Valera’s dispatch was not the compilation of 
an experienced statesman, but a document plainly 
intended to please his followers as much as to carry 
on business of State. The vague charges of ill-faith 
in the past did not draw the Government in London 
into an argument. The answer of the Cabinet, sent 
by the Secretary of State for the Dominions, after 
reminding Mr. de Valera of the advantages gained by 
Southern Ireland from the “ Treaty,” and drily rebutting 
the accusation that the Treaty “divided the people 
of Ireland into two hostile camps” by the “ outrage of 
Partition,” goes on to affirm that the Oath is “ an 
integral part of the Treaty Settlement,” by which the 
Government “stand absolutely.” In regard to the 


— 
———— 


Land Annuities which Mr. de Valera says that }; 
not pay over to the National Debt Commissioners for 
the holders of the stock (whose money the Trish Were 
glad enough to borrow), the dispatch puts the Position 
clearly and quotes the undertakings of the Free State to 
collect and pay the interest, undertakings that are 
“binding in law and honour on the Irish Free State.” 
x * * a 


e vill 


Parliament 

On Thursday, April 7th, the House of Commons passe 
the third reading of the Wheat Bill by 398 votes to 5g 
It reached the Upper House on Tuesday. On Friday 
the Commons returned to the Bill to continue the 
“ transitional ” benefits of the unemployed. The Oppos. 
tion speakers advocated in effect indiscriminate payment 
without pretence of any principle of insurance, which 
other people might call an offer of general pauperization, 
The loudly decried ‘“ means test” is recognized by ali 
who have administered any form of relief as necessary 
and as seldom abused by the administrator. Sir Henry 
Betterton wound up the debate and the second reading 
was given without a division. On Tuesday the Bill 
passed through Committee. On that day Mr. Thomas 
made his brief statement upon Ireland. If the Goven. 
ment keeps to its firm and unprovocative line we believe 
that the trouble will pass before long. The House took 
the Army and Air Force Bill in Committee, read it a 
third time and sent it up to the Lords. 

* * * * 


Royal Commission on Sweepstakes 

Royal Commissions are all too often devices for post- 
poning awkward questions. But though the Royal 
Commission on Sweepstakes and Lotteries, which the 
Home Secretary promised last week, may be not wholly 
unconnected with Sir W. Davison’s Lotteries Bill which 
passed its second reading on Wednesday, everyone agrees 
that the subject calls for inquiry. Now that millions 
of English people invest regularly in Irish Free State 
sweepstakes, which would be illegal in this country, 
while the sale of the tickets is an offence, the century-old 
law is clearly inadequate and unsuited to modern 
conditions. A thorough examination of the whole 
question should help Parliament to bring the law up to 
date. The Commission is also to consider the problems 
of the totalisator and of street betting. We deplore the 
wide prevalence of the gambling spirit, but we are not 
blind to the unfairness of the law as at present admin- 
istered, under which the well-to-do man can bet with 
ease while the poor man has to do his betting by subterfuge 
with bookmakers who may at any moment be arrested 
and prosecuted. The law, whatever it is, should be 
equal for all and should be respected. 

* * * ® 

Commonwealth and State 

The intransigence of Mr. Lang, the Labour Premier 
of New South Wales, has brought about a very sharp 
conflict between the Commonwealth and the State. 
The Federal Parliament, recently elected with a full 
mandate to clear up Australia’s finances, has authorized 
Mr. Lyons’ Ministry to enforce the payment by New 
South Wales of the interest on which it has defaulted, 
to the amount of about £1,800,000. Mr. Lang appealed 
to the High Court, but the judges held that the Federal 
Act was valid. He has now definitely refused to pay. 
The Commonwealth Government has ordered that 
income tax and the revenue from the railways, the 
betting and other taxes are to be paid direct to the 
Federal authorities, and has required the banks holding 
New South Wales money to remit it to the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Lang, for his part, has closed the income 
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— 
and directed that the railway revenue is not 
into the banks, and has- apparently gained 
of the railwaymen’s union. It is difficult 
to see how the Commonwealth Government can now 
avoid extreme measures against the insurgent Premier, 
for +t cannot permit itself to be flouted by a single State, 
present Ministry depends on the extreme Labour vote. 


tax offices 
to be paid 
the support 


whose 
* x * * 
The Andes in Eruption 
Fight seemingly extinct voleanoes on the Chilean side 
of the Andes, a hundred miles south of the Transandine 
Railway, have become active in avery unpleasant fashion. 
Like Krakatoa, the East Indian volcano which blew 
up fifty years ago, they are emitting dense volumes of 
ashes. Krakatoa’s dust made European sunsets brilliant 
for long after. The ash from Tinguiririca and _ its 
neighbours has blown across the South America continent 
and is falling on Buenos Aires and Montevideo, nearly 
a thousand miles from its source, as well as on the narrow 
Chilean coastland. It is not difficult to imagine the 
extreme discomfort of men and animals who find the 
sky darkened and the air clogged with gritty particles. 
Pliny the younger described the horror of his uncle’s 
experience in the year 79 when Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were blotted out by Vesuvius. Pliny, the admiral, and 
his escort had to protect their heads with pillows as they 
yan from the dark cloud “* which came rolling after us like 
a torrent’ to the shore where the admiral fell dead. 
Many hapless folk living on either slope of the Andes 
have, it is to be feared, shared Pliny’s fate. 
* * * * 
The Arabian Desert Recrossed 
Mr. H. St. John Philby, the distinguished Arabic 
expert, is to be congratulated on his adventurous journey 
across the Rub’ al Khali. A year ago Mr. Bertram 
Thomas traversed it from south to north. Mr. Philby, 
starting from Hufuf near the Persian Gulf, went south- 
west and south across the great desert, and then, turning 
north-west, made his way to Mecca. He had an escort 
from the King of the Hejaz, but the three months’ 
march was none the less a great test of courage and 
endurance in a completely barren land. Mr. Philby 
had the good fortune to be the first European visitor 
to two ancient sites. - One, Magainma, in the centre of 
the desert, appears to be the Magan known to the Baby- 
Jonians but not hitherto identified. The other, Ubar, 
lies near the southern edge of the desert. Mr. Thomas’ 
guides showed him the ancient track leading to it. Mr, 
Philby, with better luck, was able to inspect its ruins. 
Readers of Arabia Felix will remember Mr. Thomas’ 
suggestion that this Ubar may have been the ancient 
Ophir. Traces of old frankincense groves are found 
to the south of it, and Ubar may well have been a great 
centre of the spice trade before the sand, ever flowing 
from the north, made it uninhabitable, long before the 
Christian era. 
* * * * 
The March Trade Returns 
It was to be expected that under the new tariff the 
imports of manufactured goods during March would show 
a substantial decline. Their total value, £13,030,000, 
was less by £7,117,000 than in February and less by 
£9,243,000 than in March, 1981. On the other hand the 
imports of raw cotton and wool increased in value by 
£1,800,000, and the import of wheat by £700,000, though 
the total value of the imports of raw materials and food- 


stuffs, £47,456,000, was virtually the same as a year ago. 


But the export trade by which we live is still depressed, 
Cotten exports to China went up by a million owing 


to the boycott of Japanese goods, but there was a heavy 
decrease in motor-cars, ships and the like,so that the 
total value of our exports at £31,196,000 was £2,793,000 
less than in the previous March and £22,746,000 less 
than in 1980. Re-exports at £5,424,000 were the same 
as last year but less by a third than they were two years 
ago. Falling prices doubtless account for part of the 
decline in the export trade, but high tariffs, import and 
exchange restrictions and the poverty of the world at 
large account for a good deal more. Protection has cut 
down our imports, but the real problem is how to restore 
our exports, and this is an international and not a merely 
national question. 
* * * 


The Foundling Hospital Site 

“Nobody has got any money Of course not; it 
would hardly be respectable nowadays. But estab- 
lished religious and charitable works must go on, and 
new demands must be met. We have enormous sympathy 
with the Friends and others who are grappling with 
the salvage of human life in parts of China which last 
year were under a deluge bringing devastation on a 
scale at which the imagination boggles here. They 
want £100,000. At home £6,000 is wanted at once to 
continue the purchase of the Foundling Hospital site, 
and we gladly publish elsewhere a letter from Mrs. 
George Trevelyan explaining how it will be used 
for it must be found—this month. Captain Coram’s 
own children are safe elsewhere, but no decent person 
doubts that his heart has been warmed by the sight of 
other children playing and gaining benefits here. To 
halt now when the last northern strips are available, 
including noble, friendly trees which must be saved 
from murder, would be a shameful falling off from 
successful endeavour. The compulsory “ charity ” that 
the local authorities can exercise through the rates is 
a source to which we look for some help, but their present 
pledges to economize in spending other people’s money 
must be respected. There will still be land for these 
authorities to buy to complete a new little London 
Park, and it is an opportunity that they must not let 
slip so soon as ever they can take it. 


oe 
. 


* * * x 
Cricket 
The season of first-class cricket is close upon us, whatever 
the thermometer may say. We welcome the All-India 
team which is to play here through the summer. We 
hope that the matches will be played to achieve definite 
results in the set time, and that winners and losers will 
be as friendly after as before the results. Thus will 
cricket set the right example for the political work going 
on in India. The Advisory County Cricket Committee 
met at Lord’s last week and tackled the question of 
finishing matches. They passed a resolution that, if 
no play is possible on the first two days of a match but 
is possible on the third, the match shall be played under 
the laws of one-day matches. This will prevent the 
irritating evasions by which declarations were sometimes 
made last year after the first overs of the nominal first 
innings, in order to score for the championship according 
to the laws of three-day matches of four innings. 


* x x x 


Bank Rate 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 17th, 19382. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 102 }§; on Wednesday week, 102}; a year ago, 104%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 96}x.d.; on 
Wednesday week, 96}x.d.; a year ago, 93}x.d. Conversion 
(Loan 3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 85; on Wednesday 
week, 84}; a year ago, 80}. 
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Germany’s Decision 


NHE decision taken by the German people last Sun- 
day that Field-Marshal von Hindenburg should be 
President of the Reich for another term of seven years, 
or such part of it as he is able to serve, is less important 
in itself than as an index to the probable results of the 
Prussian elections on April 24th. From the Presidential 
election figures both moderates and Hitlerites can draw 
conclusions that may give them satisfaction. The 
Communists cannot. They lost heavily, and their dis- 
comfiture is to be measured not merely by the absolute 
reduction of their vote, but by its fall even in relation 
to the diminished total cast. Of that diminished total 
President Hindenburg secured well over fifty per cent., 
thus achieving that absolute majority which he so 
narrowly missed a month earlier, and falling short by a 
little over 600,000 of the twenty millions which his 
supporters had set as the goal of their ambitions. But 
while the President’s vote was increased by just over 
700,000 as compared with the first ballot, Herr Hitler 
eould show an advance of over 2,000,000, the increase 
in the total poll being rather more than a million. 

No analysis of election figures can ever lead to any- 
thing more than broad conclusions. In this case the 
broad conclusions are fairly clear. Two of the candidates 
who took the field at the first ballot, Col. Diisterberg, 
the Nationalist, and a Herr Winter. who was not taken 
seriously, were not presenting themselves last Sunday. 
The Nationalist vote on the second ballot was no doubt 
divided, but most of it must have gone, as was expected, 
to Herr Hitler. Herr Winter's few votes may have gone 
anywhere. On the other hand, the million electors who 
voted on the first ballot and not on the second must be 
assumed to have been almost wholly supporters of the 
President or the Communist candidate. The Hitlerites 
strained every effort to secure a maximum vote, and 
there can be little doubt, in view of their two million 
increase, that they did secure it. The 25 per cent. 
of the electorate who abstained can have included very 
few of Herr Hitler's supporters. That is very much 
what was expected. The President's election being 
everywhere regarded as certain, his supporters felt them- 
selves absolved from going to much inconvenience to 
vote for him. For like reasons Communists could feel 
they had done their duty at the first ballot and need 
not exert themselves unduly in a hopeless cause. 
pretty clearly transferred to Hitler. Under those con- 
ditions the rise in the Hitler vote need not disturb 
Dr. Briining and the Government coalition overmuch. 


Some 


The elections of a week hence must cause them much 
more concern. Prussia, to quote once more the in- 
evitable platitude, is the key of the Reich. It contains 
over 38 millions out of a total Reich population of 
624 millions. Its territory extends from the Rhineland 
and the French fronticr in the west to East Prussia 
and the Polish and Lithuanian frontiers in the east. 
It includes Berlin, it includes the Ruhr and Essen, it 
ineludes Silesia and part of what once was Saxony. 
Within that area, and not only in Berlin, but in half a 
dozen more of the greatest cities in Germany, the Prussian 
Government is responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order. The Prussian Minister of the Interior controls 
the police, and that function gives his position normally 
a political importance greater even than that of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs in the Reich, though the 
present holder of that oflice, General Groener, being at 
the same time Minister of Defence, can exercise unusual 
powers through his command of the Reichswehr. 

The Prussian clection will be a very different matter 


from the Presidential election in one respect, and th, 

difference will be all to Herr Hitler’s advantage, , 
Sunday he had to contend with a national Concentratig 

of opposition, and he was beaten. Herr Braun and Her 
Severing are opponents of another calibre. They repre. 
sent, moreover, not a unified party government but Re 
coalition, and each of the integral parts of the coalition 
will present itself separately before the electorate. The 
proportional representation system in force in Prussia 
lends itself to the formation of diverse groups. That the 
Hitlerites will form the largest group in the new Diet jg 
virtually certain. That they will command a clear majority 
of seats is unlikely. The important question is how the 
Nationalists under Herr Hugenberg may fare, and pre. 
cisely what their relations with Herr Hitler’s followers may 
be. Even if a Hitler-Hugenberg combination did find itself 
in a position to form a government, the alliance would in alj 
likelihood be uneasy while it lasted and not destined tg 
last very long. 

But even a short term of Nazi government in Prussig 
might make Dr. Briining’s position in the Reich unten. 
able, for the clectoral verdict that put Hitler in power 
would be a verdict in condemnation of Briining. More. 
over, opportunities of a clash between the national 
government and the greatest of the provincial govem. 
ments would be numerous, and the position of the 
Briining coalition is too precarious already for it to be 
equal to withstanding any further strain. It is by no 
means certain even what the attitude of Dr. Briining’s 
own Centre Party towards a new coalition in Prussia 
would be. If it declined to continue its co-operation 
with the Social Democrats the field would be left free for 
Herr Hitler, for there is no possibility of the Socialists 
forming a government unsupported. 

It would have been profitless to carry these hypothetical 
speculations so far if nothing but an ordinary Prussian 
election were in question. But the vote of April 24th will 
have not merely national but international reactions, 
France goes to her quadrennial polls a week Tater, on 
May Ist (with a second ballot on the 8th) and Prussia’s 
decision will directly affect France’s. If Hitlerism triumphs 
the Right in France will gain, for French Nationalism is 
asily stimulated, and the Hitler programme of repudia- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles is the best electoral asset 
M. Tardieu commands. If,on the other hand, the Prussian 
moderates hold their position, M. Herriot and M. Léon 
Blum will be able to claim that there are men in office 
in Germany who can respond in the right spirit to a 
policy of conciljation. The prospect of getting repara- 
tions and disarmament settled on a basis of reason will 
then be sensibly increased. The odds are in one respect 
greatly in Hitler's favour. A country where six million 
people are out of employment and there is a vast mass 
of misery and discontent for any foe of the existing order 
to exploit, a country where hundreds of thousands of 
university graduates can find no employment but political 
agitation, is a country where the doctrine preached by 
Herr Hitler makes an almost irresistible appeal. It is 
the doctrine to-day of a politician in opposition. What 
the doctrine of the same politician in office would be no 
one knows. But the responsibilities of office have 
sobered wild politicians before to-day. The real danger 
which a Hitlerite victory would involve lics not so much in 
the party’s intoxication as in its incompetence, for there 
are no signs that it has at its command men capable of 
administering Prussia. But the occasion might conceiv- 
ably produce the man, even though it were not Adolf 
Hitler, 
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Ireland 


FORTNIGHT ago we wrote plainly upon the 

A challenge to the British Empire which Mr. de 
c Ale 

. was making on behalf of Southern Jreland. 


‘alera > ahs 
bis Secretary of State for the Dominions 


yce then the 


Sir ‘ 

pre wublished the last dispatches that have passed 
a : ik : Z 

‘ Ait His Majesty’s Governments in London and 
ie it : a, 

Dublin. They throw some light upon the divergent 


views of the two Governments, but give no fresh cause 
for alarra, and the worst service that we could do would 
be so to treat them as to exacerbate Trish opinion and 
yssibly to turn against Great Britain some Southern 
Irishmen who, whether they regret their severance from 
the United Kingdom or not, still appreciate the blessings 
for themselves of being subjects of the King and for 
their country in being within the Commonwealth of 
the Empire. And for Mr. de Valera we wish to create 
no new difficulties, for he appears to create more than 
enough for himself. Having seen the changes wrought 
in Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministers by responsibility, we 
would at least give Mr. de Valera an ‘equal chance, 
though we fear he is of a more fanatical type which does 
not ‘develop the common sense and stability which 
came so conspicuously to the help of his predecessor. 
He has ridden into powcr upon inflammatory speeches 
which the Irish welcomed after dull years of slow 
progress and orderliness. He has in his country—and 
is as much responsible for it as any one Irishman—the 
nightmare danger of two armies, said to be about equal 
in number, which might any day cause an explosion as 
violent as an Andean voleano. The Ulster frontier and 
what may develop upon it are enough to drive sleep 
from his bed. He has a Cabinet of varying degrees of 
extremism, in which unity can hardly be decp or long- 
lived. He has a very uncertain majority to carry his 
will through the Dail, and he has a Senate that is likely 
to thwart it so long as the Constitution allows. — Such are 
his daunting difliculties at home. Outside Ireland he is 
antagonizing his nearest neighbour and putting in 
jeopardy the export trade of his countrymen, to which 
they will cling more cagerly than to any party leader. 
From further afield he has received, perhaps to his 
surprise, solemn warnings from New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa, pleading as one sister might with 
another, against any ill-considered action that would 
lead to the disruption of the Imperial family even by 
the loss of a single unit. Only a fanatic could jettison 
the advice of the older, more experienced Dominions 
which have, too, a large Irish population from which 
have emerged many of their leading men. 

When a man is so beset with difficulties he almost 
compels sympathy, however misguided and dangerous 
we may hold him to be. An Englishman always grows 


sentimental over the nationalism of a small nation, 


witness Byron in Greece, or the boy Shelley in Ireland 
herself. Ireland that reason is 


But we have to warn 


against it, and reason does somctimes prevail. The 
jJessons of the nationalist spirit, rioting throughout 
Europe since 1914, have been so vivid and distressing 


that we have had to deprecate it steadily, and when 
it raises its head within the Empire and with far less 
excuse than on the Continent, we must deplore 
it. 

While the League of Nations is 
military and political asperities of nationalism, let us 


curb by every means their tendency to arise even inside 


smoothing out the 


an established agglomeration of nations like our Empire. 
Perhaps Mr. de Valera was thinking of this when he 
wrote that the “ Treaty ” of 1921 split Ireland into two 
hostile parts. We are glad that he was plainly reminded 
that those who drafted the Treaty went out of their 
way to provide for the union of North and South so 
soon as they should desire it; and he was rightly told 
that there is no chance of that union except on the 
basis of allegiance to the Crown and partnership in the 
Commonwealth of the Empire. Other Dominions 
set so far away beyond the seas that they can feel the 
need for a more than material bond which might snap 
with the The Crown, the 
blood, the common law, offer unbreaking bonds, and 


are 


strain of distance. ties of 
the sense of sisterhood or partnership which is the 
spirit of the Statute of Westminster is another bond 
of like silken texture. Southern Ireland has been wel- 
comed into that sisterhood, and has not been grudged 
the advantages she has won thereby. She has been glad 
to seize the advantages at Geneva, at the Imperial Con- 
ference, and in her relation to the Mother Country. 
it is, therefore, essentially right and wise for His Majesty's 
Government here to treat -the question of the Oath of 
Allegiance to be taken by members of the Dublin Par- 
liament as an Imperial question. Mr. de Valera’s desire 
to avoid payment of the Annuities to the National 
Debt Commissioners in London is a matter to be settled 
by an aceeptable legal tribunal, if not by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, then by one set up 
for the purpose. But the Oath is, in the minds of all 
His Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom and in 
the Dominions, and plainly enough in the mind of Mr, 
de Valera, who is at this moment bound by it, the symbol 
of membership in the Commonwealth of the Empire. 
If that symbol is trampled upon by one member, the 
action coneerns not only the Mother Country but every 
member of the family, too. Every Irishman must pause 
to consider the overwhelming weight of the judgement of 
the whole family. 


Road and Rail 


By ArNoLpD PLAN’. 


THE railway investor who can take pleasure to-day in 

letting his mind dwell on the elaborate provisions 
ofthe 1921 Railways Act concerning the disposal of surplus 
profits has indeed a grim sense of humour. Under that 
Act the Railway Rates Tribunal was to fix the schedules 
of railway charges so that, so far as practicable with 
ficient and economical working and management, the 
railways might each secure a net revenue (their “ stan- 
dard” revenue) equivalent to what they earned from all 
sources in 19138, with allowances for capital expenditures, 
economics, and so on, subsequently effected. If actual 


results exceeded the standard revenue, the Tribunal was 
required to revise the schedules downwards, in accordance 
with precise instructions. A great deal of discussion, and 
no doubt of thought, preceded the fixing of the charges. 
They were at last brought into operation on January Ist, 
1928. The aggregate “ standard” revenue fixed for the 
four companies for 1928 was just over £50 millions. 

The Railway Rates Tribunal has no doubt done every- 
thing that was practicable within its powers, both in first 
jixing the schedules and in revising them annually as the 
result of each year’s working, to enable the railways to 
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secure their standard revenue ; but without success. In 
no single year has any one of the companies done so. In 
1928 the combined results for the four companies fell 
short of the standard figure by more than 18 per cent. In 
1929, the best year (and one which more of us are now 
learning to regard as moderately prosperous, even in this 
country), the shortfall was more than 10 per cent. ; in 
1930, over 25 per cent. ; while last year’s results are barely 
two-thirds of the standard. The railways have not 
arned, and, as things are, apparently cannot earn their 
‘standard revenue.” 

Of course, there is no special virtue in that figure. Its 
historical derivation would involve a dubious principle at 
In the special circumstances of the 
post-War vears, with the trading conditions of the country 
in general reflecting a complex of internal and inter- 
national difficulties, and the transport industry m parti- 
cular providing the complication of an industrial revolu- 


the best of times. 


tion of its own, a net revenue figure based on earnings in 
1913 without reference to changes in demand for railway 

transport since that date, cannot be regarded as anything 

Even as a joke perpe- 
trated by legislators in 1921 on railway investors and rail- 
way users it is feeble enough. The change in the public 
demand for transport services deprives it of any practical 
significance. 

There are two sides to this change in public demand. 
First, if only because it is so often forgotten, we should 
put the depressed condition of trade. Railway receipts 
and contracts in the staple industries inevitably decline 
together. Sir Josiah Stamp gave the shareholders of the 
London Midland and Seottish Railway Company one 
example at the end of February, when he reported that 

only 41 blast furnaces were then at work out of 241 on their 
system. The success of the railway management in reduc- 
ing expenditure in even greater ratio than the fall in gross 


more than a statistical curiosity. 


receipts is particularly striking in view of the assertion 
frequently made that railway costs are mostly fixed and 
independent of the volume of traflic. In so far as the 
depression explains the plight of the railways, the whole 
country — indeed the whele world—is suffering together, 
and measures designed to increase the receipts of one sec- 
tion by applying restraints to others are not likely te bring 
general relief. The committee newly appointed by Mr. 
Pybus will surely insist on studying im detail the effects of 
general depression on railway traffic before lending its 
support to proposals of this kind. 

That brings us to the second, and more generally dis- 
cussed change in public demand—v7s., its preference for the 
vastly improved road motor transport services made 
available in this country sinee the War. Inevitably, the 
public preference for the new facilities has destroyed 
capital values in partially superseded undertakings such as 
the railways and tramways. That is the invariable price 
to be paid for improvement, and in every industry into 
which improvement is brought by competition we hear 
protests against wastage and unfairness. In themselves 
they are no reason for refusing to allow people to earn 
wages and profits by offering the public the new facilities. 
Full publicity has been given to the case for the railways 
and against their road competitors. Some of the dis- 
abilities of the railways—their high capital costs, and the 
fact that they must maintain their own special road, 
which they cannot share with other users—are indeed 
better reasons for abandoning the railways than for ham- 
pering their lower-cost competitors. The argument that 
road competition for goods traflic is unfair, because in 
paying for the road the commercial user is subsidized by 
the private-car owner and both of them by ratepayers and 
taxpayers, is clearly capable of useful examination, if 


—. 


never of final solution, by the new committee, It will) 
remembered that the recent Royal Commission did ; 
3 , - ee gi f ; Not 
find that motor users were paying too little in 
even before the petrol duties were increased, 

A special significance attaches to the recent rey 
the terms of reference of the committee 
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No problem now, apparently, about Passenge 
traffic. The Road Tratfie Act of 1930 put an end to th 
rapid change in that field at the expense only of the passe, 
gers and the smaller operators. For the goods traffic ‘ 
simple a solution is hardly possible. Concern for the 
safety of passengers was a powerful weapon of attack y 
the working hours and conditions of the owner-drivers 9) 
charabanes and omnibuses. (‘Taxi-drivers have up to th 
present been shown mercy.) But that weapon cannot }, 
used against the drivers of goods lorries any more tha, 
against the private-car driver. And in any case th 
elimination of the small man in the haulage business ma 
not bring great relief to the complainants. When raj 
passenger services were controlled, the public whid 
cannot afford private cars was forced back on to th 
favoured facilities; but the contraction of the qoai 
haulage business may serve mainly to produce a substay, 
tial but undesirable inerease in the number of users owning 
their own lorries. The Royal Commission did not in fae: 
find any evidence of an increase in recent years in th 
number of haulage contractors’ vehicles. 

Nevertheless the strong pressure for the introduction of 
# licensing system continues. The Royal Commissio; 
favoured it, although the Commercial Motor User 
Association brought strong evidence against the proposal, 
Road competition upsets the whole structure of railway 
rates. It is suggested in some quarters that if the railways 
lose their best paying traflic they will be compelled ty 
raise the rates on raw materials. In fact these rates an 
probably already at the point of maximum return, an} 
the companies have intimated each year to the Railway 
Rates Tribunal that they do not wish to have them in- 
creased, 

Then, it is argued, as the country cannot afford to se 
the railways close down, the only and proper course is 
to restore to them the traflic they have lost throug) 
competition. The whole basis of railway charging is 
here in question. So long as a railway enjoys a monopoly it 
can, if it wishes, carry coal or iron at rates which in then: 
selves would not pay the cost of keeping the necessay 
wagons running for long on the necessary lines, and it cai 
put the difference on to the price which other people pay t¢ 
get their piece-goods or furniture carried. But when new 
transport facilities enable the piece-goods or furniture tobe 
conveyed more cheaply, the problem arises as to what todo 
about the coal or iron traflic. The nation, counting the 
cost, may decide that it cannot face the prospect of having 
less coal or iron conveyed at higher rates, and may insist 
on a larger amount being carried at lower rates, which wil 
not pay the full cost. That would be a very dubious dec- 
sion, but if it were made the public interest would be better 
served by meeting the deficit from a subsidy from general 
taxation than by arbitrarily selecting the piece-goots 
business to pay the cost by suppressing the offer of the 
new transport facilities. Most of us will hope. thet 
subsidies are to-day outside the sphere of practical polities 
but they would be preferable to the suppression 6 
competition. 

There is, however, another possibility of finding relit 
for the railways. One severe handicap is the exception# 
degree of government control to which their operations att 
subjected. Tlowever necessary that system may have 
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heen when the railway monopoly was still a real factor in 
transport, the growth of effective competition must surely 
by now have rendered much of it redundant. Free play 
for all the resourcefulness which the railways ean muster 
is the first requisite for successful competition with their 
new rivals. ‘The relaxation of control might well prove the 
most effective method of “ establishing what would be a 


Japan and 

By F. E. Witkinson, C.M.G., H.B.M.’s 
HE merits of the dispute between China and Japan 
in Manchuria are so little understood in this country 
that a recapitulation of the issues involved may be of 
jnterest in view of the threat now made by Japan to with- 
draw from the League of Nations should the report of the 

Manchurian Commission of Inquiry be unfavourable 

to her interests. 

The pretext made by Japan for the occupation by 
her troops of Manchuria was that it was impossible to 
tolerate any longer the grievances from which her 
nationals there had to suffer at the hands of the Chinese 
authorities. Our information as to the nature of these 
grievances is derived from the Japanese Press. The list 
of complaints given us is a long one, but the most serious 
py far is stated to have been the contemptuous disregard 
shown by the Mukden authorities for the rights in 
Manchuria of the Japanese and their unreasonable 
opposition to the Japanese plans for the railway, mining, 
and industrial development of the territory. This 
attitude on the part of the Chinese is regarded by the 
Japanese as having been particularly aggravating because, 
in their opinion, it was to the victory gained by Japan over 
Russia in 1905 that China owed her continued possession 
of the territory, which would otherwise have long sincc 
become a Russian province. Moreover, it was due to 
Japanese capital, energy, and enterprise that Manchuria, 
in spite of the misgovernment of its own officials, had been 
able to attain its present prosperity. 

Now it is obvious that the Mukden authorities could 
not have wilfully antagonized the only foreign nation of 
which the Chinese stand in genuine dread without having 
had, from their point of view, the strongest reasons for 
taking up so dangerous an attitude. It may be added, 
too, that the charges made against them will not all of 
them bear investigation by an impartial person. The 
belief, for instance, which has been spread by the Japanese 
that Manchuria was misgoverned by the Chinese is quite 
mistaken. As compared with the rest of China its 
administration for the past ten years at least has been a 
model one. It has enjoyed almost continued peace, and 
greater security, lighter taxation, and more freedom of 
trade than any other of the: Chinese provinces. Nor can 
the Chinese be justly reproached for having shown no 
sense of obligation to the Japanese for having saved the 
territory from annexation by Russia. Whether or not 
the Russians had any such purpose in view they regard 
as questionable, but they have never been under any 
illusion as to the nature of the Japanese ambitions in 
Manchuria. 

The Japanese also claim, it should be stated, far more 
credit than they deserve for the prosperity which 
Wanchuria has of recent years achieved. They have done 
n great deal, with considerable profit to themselves, to 
develop the trade of the territory ; have maintained an 
excellent railway service, and made a very lucrative 
concern of their coal mine at Fushun. But for the 
development of the vast agricultural resources of 
Manchuria, the real wealth of the territory, the Chinese 
alone are responsible. It is in North Manchuria, too, the 


fair basis of competition and division of function between 
road and rail transport of goods.” The new committee 
could hardly employ their time to better purpose before 
July next than in exploring the possibilities. It is indeed 
regrettable that their revised terms of reference do not 
permit them to re-open the passenger transport question 
at the same time. 


Manchuria 


Consul-General in Mukden, 1921-1928. 

Russian sphere of influence, that progress has been most 
striking, and there that the millions of refugees from 
North China have settled. 

The main issue, however, between China and Japan, as 
the Japanese Press has informed us, has been over the 
rights of the Japanese in Manchuria: not, as is generally 
assumed, under their treaties with China, the terms of 
which the Chinese authorities have on the whole been 
areful to observe, but under various agreements, secret 
and otherwise, entered into by the two Governments since 
the Russo-Japanese war. Under these agreements, which 
were forced on China by Japan during the European war, 
the Japanese claim to have preferential, and even exclu- 
sive rights over other foreign nations in the construction of 
railways in South Manchuria, and in the development of 
its mineral and other resources. Their terms involve a 
repudiation by Japan of the pledge given by her in her 
peace treaty with Russia in 1905 to maintain the “ open 
door ” in Manchuria, and her insistence on them of recent 
vears has been a violation also on her part of the pledge 
to the same effect which she gave at Washington in 1921. 
To the Mukden authorities they were objectionable 
because they were a restriction on the sovereign rights 
of China in Manchuria. As it was impossible to deny 
the validity of the agreements, they simply rejected all 
applications made by Japanese subjects for concessions 
of any kind in their territory. 

The friction between the two nations has been most 
acute on the railway question. Rather than let the 
Japanese build any new railways for them the Mukden 
authorities for several years suspended construction alto- 
gether. Some five years ago, however, they decided to 
build two new lines themselves, one connecting the Peking- 
Mukden Railway near Chinchow with Tsitsihar, the capital 
of the Heilung-chiang province, and the other connecting 
Mukden with Kirin. During a 
revolt by one of Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s generals, when 
reinforcements from North Manchuria were badly needed 
by the Marshal, the South Manchuria Railway refused the 
necessary facilities for their transport to Mukden. To be 
entirely dependent on the good-will of the Japanese for the 
conveyance by rail of his own troops in his own territory 
was too galling to the pride of the Marshal and too 
dangerous to his security to be tolerated. Arrangements 
were initiated for the construction of the two lines, and 
work was started on them. The Japanese Government 
protested against their construction as a breach of one of 
the secret agreements, under which the Chinese Govern- 
ment undertook to build no new lines in South Manchuria 
which would compete prejudicially with the Japanese 
railway. The Mukden authorities ignored the protest, 
maintaining, not unreasonably, that neither line was of 
a competitive character. 

While one may sympathize with the attitude taken up 
at Mukden on the question of these lines, there can be 
no doubt that opposition to all Japanese enterprises 
was carried to unnecessary extremes. For instance, 
there is one proposed railway, between Kirin and a 
Korean coast port, the concession to build which was 


Their reason was this. 
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promised to Japan some fifteen years ago, and on which 
Japanese financiers advanced a loan to the Peking 
Government. The Mukden authorities, nevertheless, 
persistently refused te permit its construction. The view 
they took was that, since the aim of the Japanese was to 
strengthen their hold on Manchuria by keeping the 
development of its railway, mining, and industrial 
resources entirely in their own hands, it was their 
duty to their country to frustrate the Japanese design, 
even though it meant retarding the development of 
Manchuria. 

Another continuous source of mutual dispute has been 
over the land question. Japanese subjects, also under one 
of these special agreements, have the priyilege, withheld 
from foreigners elsewhere in China, of leasing land and 
trading in the interior. This was a very considerable con- 
cession for China to make, as the Japanese, who, like our- 
selves, enjoy extra-territorial rights, are exempt anywhere 
on Chinese soil from Chinese jurisdiction. The Mukden 
authorities alleged that almost all the Japanese who took 
advantage of the privilege to reside and do business in the 
interior were drug and opium dealers, who, as the local 


a 
—== 


officials dared not interfere with them, carried on the 
illegal trade with impunity. When, later on, the Tapeins 
claimed the same privilege for the Koreans in Manchurs 
who number over half a million, and also passed a law a 
bidding these Koreans to change their nationality aid 
become Chinese citizens, on which condition the Chinese 
were willing to extend the privilege to them, the Mukdey 
authorities retaliated by making it a criminal offence for 
any Chinese to lease property in the interior to a foreigney 
Here again the Mukden authorities gave the Japanese 
just cause for complaint. 

Of the remaining grievances of the Japanese the brigand. 
age in the interior and the difficulty which Japanese gy}, 
jects are alleged to have experienced in obtaining a settle. 
ment from the Chinese authorities of the numberless petty 
disputes between them and Chinese citizens are the only 
ones of any importance. Both are reasonable causes of 
complaint, but brigandage in Manchuria is not the serioys 
evil that it has been made out to be, while the dilatorines 
of the local officials in settling cases unfavourably to theiy 
own nationals is an Oriental weakness from which the 
Japanese themselves are by no means exempt, 


The Week at Westminster 


JF YURING the past week the House of Commons has 

been quiet but not dull. Members may have been 
robbed of some excitement by the decision of the Govern- 
ment to publish the Irish Correspondence as a White 
Paper instead of reading it out at question time, but there 
can be no doubt that the more quiet procedure accorded 
with their mood. The Labour Party have not yet pressed 
their suggestion of a debate. No doubt study of the cor- 
respondence has recommended the Government’s attitude 
to all who prefer argument to oratory ; and apart from 
the merits of the despatches there is no one in the House, 
save Mr. Maxton and his friends, who desires to give the 
Irish question a premature and undeserved importance, 
and who does not recognize that the question concerns all 
Dominion Parliaments and not the Parliament at 
Westminster only. 

The Government had no difficulty in obtaining the 
Third Reading of the Wheat Bill, though there was some 
cross-voting among Liberal members who do not believe 
the contention of Liberal Ministers that the Bill is tempo- 
rary and experimental. The motion for the Third Reading 
was entrusted to Mr. Skelton, who combines real ability 
with an overripe legal manner. He made very clearly the 
point that the Bill will not turn all arable land into subsi- 
dised wheat land and was no substitute for agricultural 
reorganisation in other branches of cultivation. But. it 
would make the growing of wheat a firm platform in a 
quaking bog without discouraging recourse to other islands 
of economically firmer ground, such as stock and poultry 
raising or market gardening. The debate produced one of 
the best maiden speeches of the Session from Mr. Raikes, 
who satisfied the demand always made by the House of 
Commons that a member should know not only his sub- 
ject but also how to talk about it. Among the opponents 
of the Bill, the Socialist member, Mr. T. Williams, has in- 
creased his reputation at every stage; and his helpful 
criticism earned the thanks of the Government’s spokes- 
man during this debate. 

There have been further violent attacks on the means 
test as applied to applicants for unemployment benefit 
who have exhausted their insurance rights, but they only 
served—even in the mouth of Mr. Batey, the sprightly and 
shappy member for Spennymoor—to show that the real 
complaint is against the Poor Law regulations even as 
amended by Mr. Greenwood, the late Minister of Health. 


The main charge was that applicants were being force 
on to Poor Law relief, but this, as Mr. R. S. Hudsoy 
observed, cannot be true because the ground of refusal of 
transitional payment is that relief is not needed. A fy 
more valid argument would be that the rates of relie{ 
paid on the ground of unemployment are not sufficient to 
dispense the recipient from the need of applying for Poor 
Relief as well, particularly when his resources are ex. 
hausted by prolonged unemployment. The fact that the 
rates cannot be higher is, however, the fault of those who 
dissipated the resources of the Unemployment Insurance 
in the past ; and even so, benefit was never intended to be 
full maintenance. The conclusion, of course, is that the 
best way to relieve the unemployed is to give industry 4 
chance to find them a job. ' 

Another minor but interesting point raised on the same 
day (Monday) was the proposal to amend the Army and 
Air Force Annual Bill by granting free discharge to recruits 
under the age of 18 at the time of enlistment, upon the 
demand of their parents or guardians. Mr. Duff Cooper 
pointed out that the Army could not be made the happy 
hunting ground of those who wanted a few months’ lif 
at the public expense; and that discharge on compas. 
sionate grounds was the practice. The House decided to 
follow the excellently tendered advice of Lt.-Col. Powel 
and leave Commanding Officers some discretion in the 
matter. The debate also confirmed the fact that there is 
no lack of satisfactory recruits for the first time for man) 
years. 

On Tuesday the Ministry of Health came under fire ona 
charge of neglecting to expand both health services and 
housing—two only of its many extensive and expensiv’ 
activities. Sir E. Hilton Young has so far this session had 
the most ungrateful task of any Minister, because he has 
been in charge of the roughly handled Town Planning Bill. 
He was now able to do much better, in pointing out a 
welcome increase in maternity and child welfare centres 
and in the accommodation available for tuberculou 
patients. The pooling of resources for health service 
under the Local Government Act has not yet been cont: 
pleted, but it has gone some way. As regards housing, the 
number of assisted houses under construction has in 
creased, and the Minister was able to report that though 
local shortage persisted there was now no general shortage 
of actual accommodation, Cust9s, 
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T he Teacher in Modern Life 


By J. L. Hamnmonp. 


4 CENTURY ago Macaulay, criticizing Southey’s 

“AL pessimism, made a guess about the state of England 
in 1930. “ If we were to prophesy, he said, ‘* that in the 
vear 1980 a population of fifty millions, better fed, clad 
and lodged than the English of our time, will cover these 
Jands, that Sussex and Huntingdonshi re will be wealthier 
than the richest parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
now are, that cultivation, rich as that of a flower garden, 
will be carried up to the very tops of Ben Nevis and 
Helvellyn, that machines constructed on principles undis- 
covered will be in every house, that there will be no high- 
ways but railroads, no travelling but by steam, that our 
debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear to our greatgrand- 
children a trifling encumbrance which might easily be 
paid off in a year or two, many people would think us 
insane.” Macaulay went on to say that he would not 
prophesy, but he asked his readers to imagine how a person 
who had predicted the England of 1830 would have 
appeared to the Parliament which met in perplexity and 
terror after the South Sea Bubble crash of 1720. What 
would that Patliament have thought of a picture of 
England in which men would be in the habit of sailing 
without wind and beginning to ride without horses, and in 
which the annual revenue would equal the principal of 
the debt which that Parliament considered an intolerable 
burden ? 

The progress of the English people in the arts and con- 
trivances of life made in the century after Macaulay’s pro- 
phecy did not disappoint his calculations. That progress 
grew faster and faster in its pace until, under the stimulus 
of the Great War, it produced a new industrial revolution. 
The state of the world in this respect of 1930 would have 
some shocks and surprises for the world of 1900. Yet the 
most remarkable revolution in the last fifteen years is a 
revolution that does not belong to this picture. To com- 
plete his account of England in 1930 Macaulay would have 
had to add that almost without knowing it this England 
was building up a civilization based on a conception funda- 
mentally different from the basis of nineteenth-century 
life. 

What is this difference ? 

In the nineteenth century we tried to build up a civiliza- 
tion on the plan of making everything depend on the pos- 
session of money. If you had money you could see or own 
good pictures, hear good music, read good literature, and 
find a generous and intellectual enjoyment in your leisure. 
The Industrial Revolution in its early stages seemed to 
reflecting minds to be chiefly important for the oppor- 
tunity it provided, an opportunity much richer than ever 
before in history, for poor men to become rich men. The 
industry, abstinence, and the qualities of mind and charac- 
ter that brought this suecess were rewarded not only by 
making a man rich, but by putting him into the favoured 
class which had access to all these amenities. The most 
striking difference between England to-day and_ that 
England is that to-day the poorest man can hear good 

music, see good pictures, read good literature. We are 
trying to build up a civilization on a principle quite 
different from that which characterized the civilization of 
the Industrial Revolution; we are trying to build up a 
civilization in which the want of money shall not cut people 
off from the pleasures and interests that make the difference 
between a civilized and barbarous society. Instead of 
dividing the world between a civilized class and a bar- 
barous mass, and congratulating ourselves on providing 
Opportunities for industrious and exceptional men to pass 
from one to the other, we are trying to create a world in 


which civilized pleasure is brought within reach of the 
community. ° 

The importance of this change, obvious to anybody 
who looks around him in his own town or village, is 
missed by many people of all classes just because the 
obstinate traditions of the nineteenth century keep 
their minds in the old fashions. Some trade unionists 
still speak as if their standard of life was represented 
merely by their actual wages, disregarding the large 
part of a man’s life which has ceased to depend on his 
wages. Critics of public expenditure compare our 
modern municipal budgets with those that belong to an 
age when all that history had to teach about the import- 
ance of common enjoyment and common culture had 
been forgotten. Yet those lessons have been reinforced 
in the last few years. One reason for the patience with 
which the mass of men and women, not here only but 
in other countries also, have borne the privations of the 
post-War unemployment, it is safe to say, is to be found 
in this change—ihe most important of all the contrasts 
between the world in 1930 and the world in 1848. 

But nothing showed better how the old spirit persists 
than the proposal of the Economy Committee last year 
to cut teachers’ salaries by 15 per cent. That committee 
merely looked at the improvement that had come over 
the salaries and conditions of teachers in the last few 
years and saw the opportunity for a drastic cut. But 
they were still thinking of the teacher as he was thought of 
during the last century. In the philosophy of the Industrial 
Revolution the teacher was despised because he was 
regarded as the person who gave boys and girls just 
enough instruction to make them clerks and artisans. 
He was merely a means of production, and to many a 
means of doubtful value. As culture was not related to 
common life, his functions were modest and_ limited. 
The education of the poor had never escaped the tradi- 
tions of the factory school when the man or woman 
who taught was the man or woman who was disabled 
mentally or bodily for every other task. People of 
sixty to-day can remember villages where the school- 
master used to be summoned to the vicarage to wait at 
a dinner party. But in modern conditions the teacher 
is the most important person in the community. For 
it is his function above all to teach people to enjoy their 
leisure, and to find happiness outside acquisition, including 
the highest happiness of all, the happiness so well 
described by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy as “the sense 
of sharing a contemplative attitude to the whole of 
life.” We can all see to-day that Victorian England 
might have been a poorer and yet a happier England. 
De Tocqueville upset Nassau Senior by saying that 
le bien du pauvre had been sacrificed in England 
to that of the rich. Senior quoted wage statistics in 
answer. De Tocqueville replied that he meant by 
bien ‘all that contributes to happiness,” and that, 
in his view, the rich in England had gradually monopo- 
lized almost all the advantages that society bestows 
upon mankind. These advantages may be spread more 
widely in England even if she becomes a poorer country. 
But for this purpose the teacher must play a very 
different part from the part assigned to him in the days 
of Samuel Smiles. He has to educate for leisure even 
more than for occupation. 

Nor is this his only function. 
improvement of common amenities are only possible if a 
great deal of voluntary work is done by persons who have 
public spirit, educated taste and a sense of the importance 
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of those amenities. All of our modern institutions, from 
the W.E.A. or the B.B.C.. Study Cirele to the smallest 
village club, demand for their success the help of men 
and women who care about them. The village used 
to live under the guiding rule of squire and parson ; 
the English town under that of merchant and tradesman. 
To-day there is no person on whom so much depends 
as the teacher. The modern world has established the 
right of all classes to leisure. Modern science has pro- 
vided facilities for the use and enjoyment of leisure 
that Macaulay himself never dreamt of. Of all economies 
none is quite so dangerous to the welfare of the whole 
community as the economy which, in a world using the 
wireless, the cinema, the village institute, village drama 
and all the other resources and amenities of modern life, 
keeps a view of the teacher and of his needs and functions 
which belongs to the world of Lancaster and Bell. 


Year One of the Spanish Republic 
By W. Horsratt Carrer. 


VIME has been striding with seven-league boots in 
Spain since the news of the establishment of a 
Republic startled the world a year ago. Even those whose 
way it is to trot out ready-made notions culled from the 
history books will have to think twice about labelling 
“backward ” a country where matrimony is now based on 
equality between the sexes; where divorce by mutual 
consent or on certain conditions at the request of one party 
is now the law of the Jand; where illegitimate children have 
the same rights as children born in wedlock; where women 
have the vote on equal terms with men (at the age of 23); 
where there is a Parliament which really aequits itself of 
its function as a forum of opinion and has worked so 
wisely and so well that in the space of six months it has 
passed an up-to-date democratic constitution which can 
give points to any in the world; where finally the privi- 
leged positions of Church and Army that have so long 
made Spain an anachronism in the modern world have 
been undermined with the least possible fuss, and in an 
eminently realist manner that bodes nothing but good for 
Spain’s future. 

The interest of foreigners naturally fastens on the so- 
called “ religious question.’ Actually of course it is not 
religious at all, but political. Four times during the nine- 
teenth century the religious orders were suppressed or 
their property confiscated. ‘Their fate has been bound up 
all along with the see-saw struggle between “ Liberalism ” 
and the Bourbon monarchy. The Church in Spain—or 
properly speaking, the ecclesiastical hierarchy—has striven 
to maintain into the twentieth century the old alliance of 
throne and altar. For that “ political” mistake it is 
to-day paying the penalty. 

When Sejfior Aleala Zamora, the Prime Minister and 
with him his fellow-Catholic, Seftor Miguel Maura, the 
Home Minister, resigned rather than be a party to the 
original draft of Article 24, which was pure sectarianism 
taken over from France, the prophets of woe began to 
suggest that the Republic was going to founder. They 
reckoned, however, without the unusual ability and 
eharacter of Spain’s present leaders. The situation was 
saved by a forcible speech from the Minister of War, 
Sefior Azafia, who pleaded for realism. ‘“‘ What is the 
sense,” he argued, “ of a policy treating religious commu- 
nities as in themselves blameworthy—when a large 
number of the ‘ religious’ are monks and nuns knowing 
none but a devotional and contemplative life, or perhaps 
engaged in the confection of sweetmeats?” On the 
other hand, since the interests of the State (¢.¢., the com- 
munity) were paramount, it was essential to suppress any 


eS 
— 


association, religious or otherwise, which might: he 
source of danger. Hence the special treatment meted o g 
to the Jesuits who were expelled on January 23rd — 
decree signed by Sejior Alcala Zamora, now Presiden 
of the Republic. Anyone who has lived among Spaniard 
must recall the fierce resentment, shared by eis 
who in a religious sense are excellent Catholies, tha 
is reserved for the powerful and wealthy Jesuit com. 
munity. If we bear this twist of Spanish opinion jy 
mind we shall understand the psychological necesgit 
of what most people rank as the most drastic step taken 
by the new regime. 

Sefior Azaiia marked himself out on that occasion ag 
the most effective spokesman of the will of the people, 
A new Government was formed overnight, with Seiioy 
Azafia as the Prime Minister. He at. once armed himself 
with special powers; and by virtue of this “ constity. 
tional Dictatorship,” not unlike that of Dr, Briing 
in Germany, the Azafia Government has not only com. 
pleted its task of constitution-making but has weathered 
the periodical storms of social unrest which were the 
inevitable accompaniment of the first year of the 
Republic. 

There are three Socialist Ministers in the Government, 
They have contented themselves with inserting the thin 
end of the wedge, namely, the principle of soctalization 
in the Constitution, e.g., a provision that natural sources 
of wealth belong to the nation, that public services may be 
nationalized, and the State may intervene in the working 
and organization of industry where the interests of the 
national economy require it. As soon, however, as the 
laws are voted supplementing the Constitution, and dealing 
with land reform, regional statutes, and the banking 
control, the leaders of the party will once more dedicate 
themselves to the task of education, constituting as it 
were a reserve of strength for the young Republic, 
The final form of the definition of Article 1 embodied in 
the Constitution : 

‘* Spain is a democratic republic of workers of all classes ... .” 
should be a suflicient guarantee against any dictatorship 
by a Trade Union oligarchy such as is the bane of 
Socialism in other countries. 

The form of words chosen to describe the structure of 
the Republic is also well worth citing. It is: 

“‘ an integral State of federative tendencies which makes it possible 
for municipalities and regions to be autonomous.” 

This formula exactly fits the actual situation im respect 
of regionalist aspirations and has side-tracked the struggle 
between partisans of a unitary and a federal State 
which many of us feared. Catalonia alone of the regions 
is ripe for any peal measure of autonomy, and Catalonia’ 
leaders have confounded the critics in putting up 4 
charter of ‘‘ independence,” which meets the demands 
of all reasonable men both in Catalonia and in the rest of 
Spain. 

The so-called Catalan problem was bound to be the 
real test of the Republic’s viabilité. Everything goes to 
show that the Spaniards have learnt their Jesson from 
the ill-fated Republic of 1873, and within a few weeks 
we may hope to see the de facto autonomy of Catalonia— 
still leaving matters of essential control to the central 
Government—ratified by an adequate majority, if not 
with acclamation, in the Cortes. 

Agrarian reform has been delayed, but the delay 
has been salutary, since the scheme now to be placed 
before the Cortes, while remedying the worst evils and 
transforming the condition of the landless labourers 
of Andalucia, will not do the harm to cultivation on some 
of the big estates which scemed likely in the earlier 
projects. (The able Minister of Finance, a Catalonian 
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pusiness man, has put his foot down and vetoed the 
ambitious schemes of land and educational reform 

she idealists. Even so, the first Budget of the Republic 

reaches record figures.) 

When the Catalan Statute and the Land Reform Bill 
have been implemented it will be possible to endorse the 
words of confidence delivered by Sefior Azafa at a 
banquet the other day : 

“The Republic has come to stay for ever,” he said. ‘ The dan- 

us period is over. Everything has been overcome, not really 
the Government, but by Spanish democracy which has allowed 
itself to be Jed by a Government in which it had confidence.” 

In another recent speech the Prime Minister invoked 
the great Liberal traditions of the Castilian cities, ‘* before 
the monstrous imposition of the Hapsburgs absorbed all 
national energies.” 

Here we have the key to a development which only those 
who have an intimate acquaintance with Spaniards and 
Spanish history can appreciate. It is high time that the 
legend on which English people have always fed, both of 
the popularity of Spain’s monarchy and the unfitness for 
democracy of the people, should be dispelled. If Iberia 
Resurgent was to become a reality it was first necessary 
to expel the alien dynasty that for centuries had been 
sapping the nation’s strength. The achievements of the 
first year of the Republic confirm the highest hopes of 








those of us who know something of the new Spain. Let 
usgive these men their due, while reserving our sympathy 
for the exiled Royal family, whose fate is perhaps as 
pathetic as that of the great Godoy, one of Spain’s foremost 
Ministers who, after his dismissal by Ferdinand VII, 
lingered on for thirty years in Paris, living on a pittance 
from Louis Philippe, having exchanged the glory of this 
world for the dle of Uncle Manuel to the children playing 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. 


Thomas Bata—The Henry Ford 
of Europe 


\ THO are the six best-known men in Central Europe ? 

In the cause of international comity I will not 
answer that question in full, but one of them, anyhow, 
is) Thomas Bata—(pronounced Batya)—the shoemaker 
of Zlin, whose father-was a cobbler and who himself 
started life as a shoemaker in the little town of Zlin in 
the heart of Moravia. Wherever people buy boots and 
shoes throughout the world Bata’s name is known. He 
is frequently referred to as the Henry Ford of Europe. 

On a cold March night, when the hills of Moravia were 
deep in snow, I undertook a long journey to the now 
flourishing town of Zlin, where Bata’s works are situated 
and where he employs some 20,000 workpeople. 

The town of Zlin is Bata. From the moment you 
hoard your sleeping-car at Prague there is one name 
on everybody's lips: Bata, the uncrowned King of 
Moravia. Armed with letters of introduction, I went 
to the works, only to be told that the “ boss” had 
had to fly to Poland the day before to visit one of his 
branch establishments. Just as Henry Ford personifies 
the new age of industry in America, so does Thomas Bata 
typify the manufacturer of the future in Europe. Bata 
thinks in terms of world trade ; for him national frontiers 
do not exist. He has a fleet of ten aeroplanes in which he 
and his heads of staff visit his foreign selling organizations 
at a moment’s notice. To-day he is in Poland; to- 
morrow he will fly to Switzerland ; last month he returned 
from a trip by air to the Far East. Bata cannot be 
bothered with such tiresome things as frontiers and pass- 
ports. On a recent flying trip he forgot his passport and 


was held up at a foreign frontier until one of his assistants 
flew back and produced the necessary document. 

Disappointed that Mr. Bata senior was away, I asked 
if I could see his son and heir, who works in the factory 
just like an ordinary hand. The manager turned round 
and said, “ Has anybody seen Tommy?” In a few 
minutes a pleasant-looking, thick-set boy of seventeen, in 
appearance just like an English schoolboy, came and 
shook hands with me. I was face to face with the future 
head of the Bata world organization. Tommy, as all his 
fellow-workers called him, is absolutely without “ side.” 
He speaks excellent English. He told me that he had spent 
two years at school at Hemel Hempstead in Hertfordshire. 
He takes a great interest in*Great Britain and things 
British, and is especially fond of association football. He 
recently passed his pilot's examination for flying in 
England, getting his certiiicate at the early age of seven- 
teen. Flying plays such a large part in the routine work of 
the organization that Mr. Bata felt that his son should be 
able to fly. 

One of the things which impresses you about the Bata 
works is their democracy. ‘There is no favouritism; no 
one has any “ pull.” The only thing that counts is 
efliciency. The humblest employee can get to the top 
of the tree. Like the late Lord Northcliffe, Bata believes 
in a five-day week. His vast factory at Zlin works 
five days of nine hours, beginning at seven o’clock 
in the morning, with an hour for luncheon at twelve 
o'clock, and going on till five o’clock. It is only the staff 
of the counting house and certain other sections—and, 
of course, Bata himself and his managers—who work on 
Saturday. Every Saturday the 150 odd department 
heads meet together in a kind of “ parliament,” when 
they discuss the past week and the future programme. 

Bata himself ** checks in ” just like any of his workmen. 
He served his early apprenticeship at a cobbler’s last, 
and there is nothing he asks his workpeople to do that 
he cannot do himself. Before the War Bata went to 
live in America for a couple of years. He studied methods 
of mass production, and as a result the factory at Zlin 
is probably the nearest approach in Europe to the Ford 
factory at Detroit. As I walked through some of the vast 
factories and watched the finished shoes being turned out, 
I was reminded of Packing Town in Chicago, where 
the pig goes in at one end and the cured ham (almost) 
emerges at the other. 

Another feature of the Bata organization is the 
conveyers which move slowly along rails carrying the 
shoe in various stages from worker to worker. Each 
worker does something to the passing shoe and then 
places it back on the conveyer, which moves very slowly, 
until at last the finished product stands before your eyes. 
This conveyer is like a vast mechanical snake which never 
rests, and which day in and day out goes slowly coiling 
round the vast building. Human pigmies keep taking 
things off and putting them on the broad back of the 
snake, but the snake goes on coiling and coiling away, 
conveying thousands of shoes to waiting humanity. 

The essence of the Bata system is the autonomy of 
every department ; every departmental head is paid 
by results. If he or anyone else can show means by 
which output can be increased or costs reduced, he 
benefits considerably. Like Ford, Bata attaches special 
importance to buying his raw materials cheap. He manu- 
factures some of his own specialized machinery; he 
makes his own electricity, he has his own brick-works 
where the bricks are made for his vast factories, schools, 
workers’ hostels, cinema building, workers’ dwellings 
and his new ten-storey hotel for visitors. The Bata 
factory consists of a series of vast five-storey buildings, 
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each one of which is as large as an ordinary factory in 
England. Each building is given up to one department 
of his activities. Here is the building devoted to ladies’ 
shoes for the American market; there is one in which 
sardboard boxes are made; then there is a factory for 
men’s shoes; further on a galosh factory, and so on. 

In the entrance hall of each factory are displayed large 
notice-boards with lists of names. Against certain names 
appears the figure “1° in red. These show the prize- 
winners of the previous week, those who have either done 
their week’s work with the fewest faults or who have 
achieved the largest output. The results are then pub- 
lished in the Bata newspaper. Bata is not afraid of 
letting the world see how he runs his concern, and large 
parties of tourists are conducted round his factory 
nearly every day of the year, but the workers pay 
little attention to the visitor. I have never seen such 
concentration. Men and women, boys and girls, are 


all thinking how they can increase their output. Bata 
and his managers are always looking for a_ better 


way. Existing machinery is “scrapped,” no matter 
what the cost, when something more efficient is dis- 
covered. Like Henry Ford, Bata thinks that alcohol is 
one of the chief foes of industrial efficiency. On the 
staircases you notice large posters in print and pictures 
portraying the harmful results of drink. 

As I emerged from one of the factory buildings I had 
to step aside to escape being bumped into by two electric 
trollies, similar to those used for carrying baggage at 
large railway stations, with machines on them. As they 
rushed by my guide explained that they were machines 
in proper working order returning from the machine 
* hospital ” to take the place of others which had broken 
down. The breakdown of any machine is reported by 
tclephone to the central office ; at once it is replaced. 

Bata is apparently endowed with iron physique. His 
recreation is his work and his work is his recreation. He 
never There have been occasions when he has 
worked two or three days on end without sleeping. The 
great development in his factory took place six or seven 


rests. 


years ago, the head of one of the departments told me, 
when the population of Zlin was only 6,000. To-day it is 
six times that amount. For the use of his workpeople 
and the townsfolk he has erected two enormous buildings 
of many stories, like large Woolworth ‘stores. Here 
apparently everything from a feather bed to books 
by Edgar Wallace or pictures of Rudolph Valentino 
can be purchased. Especially attractive was the dairy 
department, where large quantities of workpeople were 
drinking hygienically served milk. Bata is a_ great 
believer in milk as a diet for hard-working human beings, 
and much of the milk sold comes from his own farms. 
I was told that the consumption of milk in Zlin per head 
of the population is exceeded in few other places. 

Unlike the successful manufacturer in Great Britain, 
whose home is far removed from his works, Bata’s modest 
Like all 
He recently 
wanted to lay out part of the Jand in the centre of the 
The fact 
that the ground was covered by many old buildings did 
not deter him. He gave instructions that the whole place 
should be ready in five weeks’ time, and it was. 

The motto of Bata’s firm is “* Service.” No one seemed 
to know definitely when Bata will be ready to launch his 
British enterprise. 


villa is within a stone’s throw of his factory. 
dictators he likes things done quickly. 


town near his factories as a public garden. 


When he does we may be sure that 
a new standard of industrial efficiency in the shoemaking 
industry will be established in this country. My advice 
to the shoemakers of Great Britain is—‘‘ Watch Bata,” 
Kk. W, 


<a 


— 
Rus in Urbe 
By L. A. G. Srronce. 
ESPITE the urbanizing process which js Working 
such changes on rural England, around the country 
towns, even the large industrial country towns, the 
country life dies hard. I am staying a bere two mile 
from Oxford, upon the main road to the North. Civilizg. 
tion, represented for the most part by new rambling 
villas, stretches a good mile beyond us, and threatens to 
stretch further. Traffic hurtles past ceaselessly, day an 
night. There are fifty shops within four hundred yanj 
of us. Yet the country life, deep-rooted and unastonished 
thrives all round. It seems able, for a generation at a 
rate, to assimilate all that is so recklessly added to it, as 
a summer evening can reconcile and beautify the ney 
suburban gardens, and shed a grace upon the hard black 
surface of the motor roads, the wayside tea-gardens, anq 
the petrol pumps. Even when he admires such things, 
the solid countryman is not seduced by them. The voice 
that speaks of “ peetroil”’ and “ eterodinin” js thy 
same, in emphasis and accent, as that which praises the 
hay-crop or admonishes the tardy cow. 

The best time of all, the time when the country rises 
from the ground like a mist, and envelops everything, 
is at night. Lying in bed, the windows flung open to the 
long summer twilight, I hear the life which all the radios 
and lorries in the world cannot extinguish (though they 
interrupt its sounds, as you will see). For a while there i 
nothing but a warm, diffused babble, punctuated by the 
racket of passing cars, and the shrill squeak of bats 
playing hide and seek between the tree tops across the 
road. Then, as I grow more accustomed to the din, it 
sorts itself into three groups, or primary causes. Group 
one, a loving couple, taking a protracted goodnight at the 
gate of the girl’s house. The house is a regular warren, 
A small two-storey affair, it accommodates fourteen 
adults and a baby, and seems to find room for a continual 
stream of visitors as well. Thus farewell in the road. 
though fairly public, is privacy itself after one of the 
rooms. 

“IT wish you ‘adn’t to go, swect’eart.” 

‘**T wish I ’adn’t, too, sweet’eart.” 

** Ah.” 

we) Fd 

Smack—a kiss as hearty, and reverberant. as 2 cart- 
horse taking its foot out of a swamp. 

* "Bus ain’t in sight yet, swect’cart.” 

“ Not yet, sweet’eart.”’ 

Smack. 

Group two—three old men talking over a gate, four 
gardens down. Subject of debate, for a long time obscure, 
conjectured to be bowls. 

“No. No, Gearge. 
call to say that. I——” 

Clotter-clong, clotter-clong, clotter-clong! A vast 
lorry, laden with loose iron, churns its terrifie way to the 
industrial North, obliterating all other sound for a good 
At last it dies away. 


« 


You got no 


5 


I bain’t jealous. 


minute. 
Smack, 
“Laid ’im plumb aside jack. Plumb aside. * Theer, 
I says. ‘ Now,’ I says. ‘ Beat that, any’ow,’ I says.” 
Group three, talking in low tones over a gate inter: 
mediate between the two: a woman of surpassing ugli- 
ness, known as the Duck, imparting to a friend the 
details of maternity in a house adjoining. I eatch very 
little of this, except when the traflic rages, for the Duck 
then raises her voice to an unexpected shrillness, broad- 
casting scraps of intimate narrative. 
* That were the up *bus, sweet’eart,” 
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“« Ah, sweet’cart. That it were.” 

“ Down *bus will be comin’ in a minute, sweet’eart.” 

“No hurry for he.” 

Smack. Smack. 

A sudden bleating outburst from the group, resolving 
into merriment. 

“ Served ‘im fair.” 

“ Fair served, ’e was.” 

“That learned ’im.” 

“Ah, Learned *im a lesson, that did.” 

« — . , so I says to her ‘ That baby ain’t right,’ I says. 
* He didn’t never ought to sit, not like that, for a hour at 
atime. Like a doll. Sits where you puts ’im. * That's 
never right,’ [I says. With the same she flares up, 
a... 

Hoot, hoot. Grr—grr—GRROIK. 

A bad driver turns the corner, warning everyone of his 
intentions, first with his horn, then with his gears. Off 
again, accelerating mercilessly. 

A great soft puff of air, leaning against the open 
windows, and falling in, fills the room with the dry 
heavenly scent of hay from the meadows. Drawing it 
deep into my lungs, I am bemused, and forget traffic 
and voices. The old men recall me. 

“Was you, or was you not, representative of the town 
an’ county of Noocastle ?” 

Blarp-blarp-blarp-blarp-blarp : another huge 
bound northward, rushes past, smacking enormous india- 
rubber lips on the tarred road. In the small hours, one 
can hear them for a couple of miles, crescendo, diminuendo. 

“Bus comin’, sweet’eart.”” 

“Ah. I sees “im.” 

Smack, smack. 

“Run, darlin’.” 

“Ah.” Smack (Runs to the stopping place.) 

“ Good-night, sweet’eart ! ° 

* Good-night !” 

“Sleep well.” 

“Ah. You do, too.” 

*’Appy dreams, darlin’.”” 

“Same to you!” 

‘Think o* me.” 
‘Always do, sweet’eart.” 

The great "bus whizzes down to a halt. I hear the 
click of his boot on the step as he leaps aboard, calling, 
“Right away, mate,” to the conductor, 

“Good-night, sweet’eart !’ 

“Good-night ! Good-night ! 

He clatters up the steps. 

“Won by twenty-two points to eight... 

“Ought to ‘ave a doctor, I says. It am’t right... . 
x * * * * * * x * 
Mixed whiffs of hay and petrol at the window ; but the 

At least, it still wins hereabouts. 


lorry, 


- 


hav wins, 


Thoughts on Thinkers 
By Morn 
HAVE always wanted to be a Thinker. 

Most great men have their secret ambitions. Wolfe, 
though reasonably keen on taking Quebec, would rather 
have written Gray’s Elegy. John Stuart (‘‘ Crasher ”’) 
Mill was, I believe, haunted by the desire to run away to 
sea and become a contortionist. (‘ Why to sea?” asks 


Miss Netta Brockwiddle in He Ground Slow, her 
sensitively-compiled biography of the great oaf; and 
it seems to me a very fair question.) I for my part 


have, as I say, always wanted to be a Thinker. 
At least, not quite always. There was a time when 
Lached to become a taxi-driver, But I lacked the 


mechanical mind. I was never any good at Meccano, 
Other boys could run you up a Light Acrial Railway 
(with Crane) in no time; but it took me hours to 
produce anything at all, and then it usually looked 
more like a modern sculptor’s idea of spaghetti in a 
high wind than the Reaper-and-Binder of Model 47a. 
Then I was given a bicycle with solid tyres—a shameful 
thing for a twentieth century child to possess. Embittered 
by the jeers of my more resiliently-mounted playmates, I 
finally abandoned the machine; but not before it had 
hardened my heart (amongst other things) against 
mechanization in all its forms. My aspirations were 
deflected. I stopped dreaming about taxis. I decided 
to become a Thinker. 

This, I may as well tell you, is an extraordinarily 
difficult thing to do. I am still not quite sure in my 
own mind how it is going to be managed. There is 
much more to it than merely thinking. Any fool can 
do that, and it gets you nowhere. Nor is it a question 
of thinking correctly. To become a Right-Thiaking 
Englishman you have only to find yourself in agreement 
with one or other of the newspapers. It is as easy as 
falling off a log, though probably, in the long run, not 
so good for you. No: the process of becoming a 
Thinker is only very indirectly related to the exercise 
of one’s powers of thought. 

After studying the question closely for some years, 
I have come to the following tentative conclusions about 
Thinkers. Thinkers are of two kinds: those who write 
for the newspapers, and those who do not. (As a matter 
of fact, this classification holds good for the members 
of all professions, except Journalism.) Thinkers are more 
numerous, and more highly respected, in America than 
In America it is a recognized thing that, 


in England. 
children’s 


just as you get a conjurer to perform at a 
party, you get a Thinker to speak at a Business Con- 
vention. In America (and I could wish the practice 
were more widely followed over here) Thinkers have 
their photographs taken, wearing a soft collar and an 
expression of indulgent stupefaction ; and these photo- 
graphs are published on the wrappers of their books, 
which are usually called either Success and Happiness 
or Happiness and Success. (If you call your book 
Success or Happiness ? you are certain of a good press ; 
they label you Original and Profoundly Disturbing. 
But you go down badly at the Business Conventions.) 

Thinkers, though not shy, are extremely rare, and are 
seldom seen in a wild state. At a dinner-party the other 
day I got my first glimpse of one. 

** Look,” they said, * there’s So and So, the Thinker.” 

“ What does he think?” I asked. 

They said it wasn’t so much what he thought as the 
way he thought it. I examined the man with great care. 
He looked to me perfectly ordinary, except that there 
was a little bit of fish just inside his white waistcoat, on 
the left-hand side, rather high up. I am not sure whether 
I should recognize him again, without the fish. I asked 
them how he had become a Thinker. They said they 
didn’t know. 

What was it, I wondered, that had got that man where 
he was? What quality or achievement had put so high a 
premium on his judgement of controversial issues (For 
I remembered reading his views on such often-debated 
topies as * Is Marriage a Failure ? ”, * Is Goda Failure ? ”’, 
“Is There a Future for the Present ?”’, and “ What 


About Death ?”’) Above all, how came it that he was 
“sanity? You 


always managing to get .praised for his 
and I are sane; we have got through life, so far, without 
being certified. But nobody ever congratulates us on it. 
People don’t keep on referring to our opinions as “* remark- 
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able for their sanity,” or saying that our latest book is “ a 
sane and thoughtful contribution ” to modern something- 
or-other. Yet this happens to Thinkers all the time. 
They are called sane in a tone which implies that they 
have scored a great personal triuinph in not being gibbering 
maniacs. This seems to me an extraordinary thing, and a 
high tribute to the glamour which surrounds them ; for 
you never hear a novelist praised for being literate, or a 
Derby winner for being a quadruped. It is one of those 
cases where a strange, artificial value has been attached to 
an attribute which almost everyone possesses ; and when 
I become a Thinker I mean to insure my sanity, as ac- 
tresses insure their legs. 

When and, alas, if. For I am still not much nearer to 
realizing my ambition than on the day when I gave up 
wanting to drive a taxi-cab. I have told people that Iam 
a Thinker. I have asked them to pass the information 
on. Tothose who ask me what I am doing now, I answer : 
“ Thinking.” But this never works. Either they mis- 
take it for a joke, and are politely amused: or else they 
imagine that I said “ Drinking,” and register either 
horror or broadmindedness, according to their natures : 
or else they take me at my word, and ask whether it pays : 
a ridiculous question. Nevertheless, I persevere. 

Of late I have begun to wonder rather apprehensively 
what it is that stands between me and Fhinkerhood (or is 
it Thinkership ?). For it seems to me that I have all the 
qualifications. I can assume, at will, the stare of glazed 
omniscience. Of the platitude, of the half-truth, and of 
the trite quotation [ have a mastery which few can equal. 
I am not ashamed to pass off as my own the sentiments of 
better men. Ihave a complacent mind. I repeat myself 
readily. Surely a man so equipped by nature has every- 
thing a Thinker needs ? 

“* Except sanity,” did you say ? 5 ¢ » Now that’s what 
I call unkind. 


The Theatre 


Directed by Max Reinhardt. 
the Lyceum. 


“The Miracle.” At 


In this, as in many other countries, the church was our 
first theatre. Now the Lyceum is our latest cathedral. The 
stage, the proscenium, and part of the auditorium have been 
decked out in the full architectural panoply of at least two 
distinct periods, that London may have its second chance 
in a quarter of a century of seeing The Miracle. Herr Karl 
Vollmoeller’s story (which is a very good one) is mimed 
and danced to Humperdinck’s music. The spoken word is 
heard only in Latin prayers. 

A young Nun is led into the cathedral to take her vows. 
But she has hardly renounced the world when a Knight 
undermines the resolve of the flesh, while the Spielmann 
perverts the purpose of the spirit. 
but the doors are locked. The little Nun can return no 
answer to the songs of children under the trees outside. 
She abandons fevered prayer for frantic action, and from 
the arms of the Madonna snatches the figure of the Child, 
the nearest thing to a symbol of her longings. The child 
and the Nun shrinks in horror from her deed. 
But the doors are open now, and the Virgin’s smile offers pitying 
release. The Nun goes out to the arms of her lover. The 
Virgin descends, and, putting on the Nun’s robes, takes 
her place. 


The world calls strongly ; 


vanishes, 


The Spielmann sees to it that the lovely world proves 
cruel. The Knight is murdered, and the Nun goes whirling 
to perdition, with Death as her 
Those who desire the Robber Count, the 
King But it is a wanton, futile 
It cannot ease the Nun’s agony, or stay her downward 
last, still haunted by the Spielmann, she is 
back outside the Cathedral doer, a baby in her arms, the 


unavailing bodyguard. 
Prince, the 


holocaust. 


her 
are destroyed. 


course. At 


—. 


scars of the Inquisition on her body. Inside, the Mado: 
till now her deputy, puts off the Nun’s robes and 


to her niche. ‘The Nun drags herself to the feet of eta 
and offers it her baby. But the baby is dead ; and on 


the Madonna has found the gift a worthy one ang stands 
with arms no longer empty, the Nun dies in the Sister 
arms, weeping. 

Technically, The Miracle is a monster, and a hybrid Oe 
at that. Drama, mime, ballet, music, pageantry ; th, 
prestige of the sacred and the panache of the profane—g 
these have been fused, with a success which can be no more 
grudged than denied, into a unified, prodigiously effective 
whole. The Miracle is a stunt. It is no good quibbling 
about art-forms, or probing for mystical significances, 
seenting blasphemy in the juxtaposition of shrine and hoy. 
office, or complaining that its “ message ” permits of dubioys 
interpretation. The theatre does not abide our question 
on these solemn issues. We go to it for illusion; and at 
the Lyceum illusion, though spun to an_ unfamiliar and 
daring design, remains illusion still. The Miracle is a stunt; 
there is no use quarrelling with it for not being something ele 

Herr Reinhardt scales the highest peaks within the reac, 
of showmanship, and we sniff the rarefied atmosphere of ar: 
his work is superb in taste, in timing, in display. In the 
rich and elaborate background of Professor Strnad’s Settings 
authenticity of detail mingles effectively with a flavour of 
the fantastic in the general design. Mr. Oliver Messel' 
dresses offer, on so large and so crowded a stage, more delights 
than can be savoured in a single visit. His Huntsmen, his 
Nobles, his Gypsies—all, while subordinate to the atmosphere 
of the whole production, betray an artistic individuality 
whose full range of expression the Adelphi and the Lyceum 
have by no means exhausted. Only his Trees missed thei: 
mark, and for a moment we were transported, in fancy, to 
an interlude contributed by the Broccoli Growers’ Association 
to a Pageant of British Vegetables. 

The Madonna is seen only in the first and last of the seven 
episodes which make up the play; yet she must impose on 
the whole that quality which gives the piece its peculiar 
excellence, the stunt its justification. Lady Diana Manners, 
projecting by some indefinable process of irradiation a quality 
not to be expressed in action, stamped on our minds an 
image which did not leave us during the play, ard will not 
leave us after it. Remote, lovely, untheatrical, hers was a 
presence exactly corresponding to the blend of human and 
divine which the réle demands and the audience’s imagination 
sanctions. 

Miss Tilly Losch plays the Nun (deliberately, I imagine) 
as a pagan, and has been criticized for doing so. It is surely 
the right interpretation. From the moment when we first 
see her come to take her vows, it is clear that one so con 
sciously full of life can never 

Ee . endure the livery of a nun, 

For ave to be in shady cloister mewed, 

To live a barren sister all her life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon.” 
She was born to fulfil a high destiny on another plane. She 
is not less, buf greater than a religieuse: Only she is too 
young to realize that she has mistaken her vocation. If 
this conception is not valid, we must smell a fault when the 
Madonna releases her. Miss Losch’s Nun had _ imperative 
need to express herself in something more positive than 
self-denial. Even at the end she is not broken. When she 
comes back to the Cathedral, we know it is not for good. 
She belongs to those who are at home in storms, but ill at 
ease in havens. She is, once more, a stranger, an intruder, 
in that slightly complacent, slightly unnatural circle. Het 
death, on the spot which she had desecrated, is inevitable 
rather than pathetic. The part is played perfectly, with 4 
fiery yet a tender grace, at the Lyceum. 

There is not space to do more than praise M. Massine fot 
his choreography, to which the production owed much, 
His Spielmann, a malign, preverted Ariel, pervaded the play, 
as he should. He showed an invaluable ability to include 
the whole stage in his own performance, drawing in the 
supers whom he touched, the scenery which he skirted, # 
give a fuller meaning and a wider relevance to his dancing. 

PETER FLEMINGs 
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_— 
donna, 
returns 
Statue y New Farm. 
thou), Mi ‘ advertisements, curiously indicative of the transition 
Stands prt farming, have appeared this week. One is the 
Sistery iin of special half-day express excursions from King’s 
(ross to see the daffodil fields of South Lincolnshire ; the 
Tid ng uther is as follows, and comes from The Times: ‘* MECHA- 
3 the HP zeD FARMING. ~An Oxford college has 330 acres of 
ne—al fat open Arable Land in Berkshire to be let at Michaelmas 
10 More 1932 to a tenant willing to adopt mechanized methods for 
fective sntinuous Corn growing.” It is a new idea for a landlord to 
ibbling jet his land only to those who will adopt a special technique 
es, or husbandry, and that a revolutionary one; but we may 
box. we this as another indication of the truth that Oxford, 
lubious which has so often been called “ the home of lost causes,” is 
uestion onthe way to being regarded as a pioneer. But-—* Continuous 
and at wm gowing” ! The phrase suggests two questions: what 
ar and does “corn” mean ? and what does “ continuous”? mean ? 
Stunt; B perkshire, the county in question, is famous for an experi- 
MB elie, ment, at first singularly successful, in growing one crop and 
> Teach one crop only. The grain was not wheat (often called corn) 
of art: but barley. Mr. Bayliss, the very able inventor of the system, 
In the yhich was much admired by Mr. Orwin and the Oxford 
ettings ghool, interspersed his crops with considerable periods of 
Our of BF stow, Could his grain-growing be called continuous ? 
lessel’s ‘ 
* * * + 
elights , ; , ; 
en, hig To return to South Lincolnshire a journey there to see the 
sphere fg daffodils to-day or the tulips some ten days later is as wel 
luality yorth while as a visit to Haarlem, for several centuries the 
yceum fp headquarters of the industry. We grow in England fewer 
L their varieties than the Dutch, and grow them more for the flower 
ey, to harvest than the bulb harvest; but we grow them quite as 
siation wellas the Dutch, both in the open air and under glass ; aad 
the industry spreads from the north to the west of the Wash. 
seven There is one new and very effective glass house for tulips on 
86 On the slope of a piece of ground reclaimed from the Wash in 
culiae Roman days. it would be a welcome effort if we could to-day 
onan repeat, and on a larger seale, the reclamation work begun by 
uality ithe Romans, carried on by the Dutch, and spasmodically 
issn followed by the lazy English, not without the aid of German 
I not ip Prisoners of War. 2 ‘ F c 
Was 8 \ Unique NesY. 
' and The new Zoo at Whipsnade has a host of virtues possessed 
ation F by no other z00 in the world ; and needs no justification ; but 
if it did, I should feel inclined to quote the present activities 
gine) F of the Bush ‘Turkey as type of the virtues such a place pecu- 
urely liarly possesses. The bird, as is well known, has a habit 
‘first & (shared by the ostrich and the crocodile !) of using mechanical 
Cohs & heat for the hatching of its eggs. It makes up a great heap of 
leaves, in the midst of which the eggs are placed, and after a 
due period of ferment sufficient heat is generated to develop 
theembryos. We ail knew this ; but not many of us hoped to 
have the chance of watching the whole process, without the 
She need of travelling to the Antipodes. And it can be studied, 
“_ and is being studied, with a closeness hardly possible to an 
It observer in the wild. 
* * * * 
the {was lucky enough to see the birds and the building opera- 
ative FF tions this week ; and the quaint precision of the spectacle is 
- worth some description. ‘The cock is a fine fellow, especially 
she inspring when (in spite of his change from one Antipodes to 
ood, the other) he develops gorgeous patches of colour about his 
; at head, just as if he were a native pigeon with his “ livelier iris’ 
po or “the wanton lapwing”’ with his second crest, He has the 
able energy and in some measure the habit of the jenny wren, 
me that is to say he is an inveterate, irrepressible nest-builder 
and relieves the hen of all trouble and responsibility. His 
methods are rather rough and wholesale. He makes the 
- for furnace for the eggs, as the rabbit makes his hole, by scratching, 
uch, F The method is the old-fashioned haymaker’s. The leaves and 
lay, F stuff are raked up and then vehemently scratched towards the 
_ heap or stack by successive journeys to and fro. On one side 
the F of the heap, for fifteen yards and more, the ground looks as if 
to some active gardener had been at work. with a small tooth 
‘ take; and the mound of cleared material looks very much 
3s like the rubbish heap collected in a decently obscure corner by 
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most human gardeners. It is as large a heap as a suburban 
gardener would be likely to gather if he left not a single leaf or 
atom of rubbish lying about. To be quite precise, for careful 
measurements have been taken, it is thirty-three feet in cir- 
cumference at the base and almost exactly a yard high at the 


it will be higher vet. 
% * * a 


centre. 


The cock’s selection of material is as rough almost as the 
mechanics of his building. The heap consists of dead leaves, 
mostly of ash and bramble, of green shoots of the bluebell and 
of dried sticks, all heaped together anyhow. Yet, perhaps 
there is method, for the green appears to be cunningly dis- 
persed among the brown, as a French maraicher compounds his 
new and old manure to the end of achieving an exact degree of 
heat. The hen has already laid her eggs. She likes, appar- 
ently, some six or seven inches of bedding for them, and leaves 
wholly to the cock the art of adding the right superstructure 
in material and weight. She has nothing more to do, yet a 
sort of broodiness comes over her ; she squats lethargically under 
brambles while the cock works away with at his 
heap and drives off all trespassers to his pitch, if they be not 
too good for him. At Whipsnade the only intruder he fears 
to tackle is a white peacock or two. 

ok x ca aS 

It is a question of no little interest to natural historians 
whether the eggs will hatch in this country. Their failure 
to hatch last year when some fertile eggs were laid in a similarly 
sigantic pile was due to the abnormal wet which flattened and 
felted the lightly lying leaves. Might it be suggested to the 
authorities that in ease of extravagant rain some umbrella-like 
protection be offered ? Australian suns have something to 
do with the hatching and, it may be, the nature of Australian 
Jeaves. But there is no particular reason to suppose that 
oak and bluebell will not supply the place of gum leaf and 
grass, or whatever is handy to the turkey in the Bush. 

* + * + 


gusto 


Zoo ViTAMINES. 

On this subject of Antipodean 
researches have come to a happy conclusion, partly as the 
result of the Whipsnade experiment. have 
discovered exactly which trees and bushes native to England 


leaves some valuable 


Our zoologists 


supply overseas animals with the vitamins necessary to their 
health. Wawthorn, for example—whose leaves are often 
eaten by our village school children—is agreeable, I believe, 
to the the wallaby (which enjoys also 
puppy biscuits). But it is in problems regarding the breeding 
of animals that Whipsnade will make the most useful contri- 
A certain number of creatures in captivity cease to 
be effectively fertile, often for reasons that are not 4 
little obscure. Vitality is easily depressed, even = in 
apparently vigorous and healthy bodies. Even if fertile 
eggs are laid or young born, the offspring may need some 
food or some conditions whose essential attributes it is not 
easy to discover. Happily there is already good reason to 
hope that the pleasant healthiness of the air of this incom. 
parable Down in Bedfordshire may supply the zest of freedom 
which tends to productivity. Incidentally, if some of the 
more precious animals, and birds, breed as well as is hoped, 
the fertility may prove a source of considerable gain to 
the establishment. 


constitution of 


butions. 


‘* ae x * 
FarMER POEts. 

The recent query as to the exact meaning of the shepherd's 
tale in ZL’ Allegro suggests that the poets, though on the whole 
they have described the English country better than any 
prose-writer, have been singularly weak critics of any farming 
It has been alleged against Robert Bridges, the 


operation. 
that he makes the cows 


supreme poet of the Thames valley, 
eat poison ! 

—in peace 
ented flower, 


\ 
varket of the bees 


Che lazy cows wrench many a s 
Robbing the golden nu 
say the realists, do not cat buttercups! But Bridges 


the golden pollen common to nearly all 


Cows, 
may have meant 
flowers ; and dandelions after all are good and wholesome food, 
though stock avoid the flower, indeed, nearly all flowers, in 
of the leaves. W. Be 


favour scit THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Weel:.”—Ed. Srecraton.] 


AMRITSAR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Srr,—It may interest the readers of Mr. Thompson's article 
on Amritsar to have other evidence of General Dyer’s real 
intentions on that dreadful Sunday at Jalianwalabagh. I 
was at Khalsa College, two or three miles from Amritsar 
City, engaged in taking names of College students ready to 
serve as special constables, when news came from the city that 
some of the boys had been killed. And soon after there 
galloped across the football fields (where I was) an escort of 
Cavalry with instructions from the general commanding that 
they were to conduct my English colleagues and myself at 
once to the Amritsar Club in the Rambagh, where the 
general's headquarters had been established. ‘Though begged 
by frightened students not to go we obeyed military com- 
mands. I reported at once to General Dyer, and I remember 
well his very words when I asked him what had happened : 


“It was a ghastly thing to have to do” (he said) ‘ and it will 
haunt me for the rest of my life; I gave the order to fire so as to 


disperse the meeting : the crowd lay down, I ceased fire; but 
soon after the crowd began to rise and looked threatening. They 


were in thousands and I was responsible for the lives of my small 
foree. I gave the order again to fire and this time I decided to hit 
hard; my men used all their ammunition, altogether 1,600 rounds 
—I then withdrew my force in safety.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., G. A. W. 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
P.S.—An_ interesting commentary on the effect of the 


shooting happened three weeks later. Edmund Candler and 
I went alone to see the spot. We dismounted outside the 
garden and walked in. It happened that a meeting was 
taking place to celebrate the release from gaol of a well-known 
Candler said, ‘“‘ I must photograph this,” and he 
started setiing up a small camera on a tripod. Some of the 
crowd mistook the camera for a machine-gun. A cry was 
raised, ‘‘ Gora aya” (the white folk have come) and the crowd 
seattered in all directions. 


agitator. 


[Vo the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 

Sim,—In the matter of General Dyer and Amritsar, I have a 
few observations to make which may be of interest. At the 
time of the Jalianwalabagh affair I was in charge of Gurdaspur 
District, which borders on Amritsar District. As there are 
some who have called in question the reality of the emergency 
in the Punjab at that time, may I affirm my profound con- 
viction that the emergency was genuine and acute? Only 
the day before that unhappy Sunday I had called in British 
troops, and gathered the Batala missionaries, with their 
Indian schoolboys and masters, in my house at headquarters. 

A few days after the Sunday incident General Dyer came to 
my district with a Movable Column. Till he left next day I 
was in close touch with him. The impression I got from that 
contact was that he was grieved over the loss of life at Amritsar, 
and I believe he would have given expression to that grief 
when he was examined before the Hunter Commission if the 
manner in which he was handled there had not provoked him 
into speaking unadvisedly. I was only present when part 
of the evidence was given, but what I heard made me wonder 
whether cross-examination is necessarily an efficient instrument 
for the eliciting of truth.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Harcovurr, 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


DISARMAMENT: THE BRITISH PROPOSALS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—It is hardly correct to say, as you do, that the British 
Government has so far proposed virtually nothing except 
the abolition of the submarine. Sir John Simon said at 
Geneva, “ I desire to announce on behalf of the Government 
of Great Britain that we will do our utmost in loyal and 
friendly co-operation with the other States of the world to 
help to devise and bring into effect plans to apply the methods 
of limiting armaments by international agreement. We 
accept, as the basis of our future discussions, the general 


scheme of the Draft Disarmament Convention. We Suppo 
the establishment of a permanent Disarmament Commins 
We urge the abolition of gas and chemical warfare, 2 

** We are ready to co-operate in whatever methods are foun 
most practicable for agreed reduction in the size of ie, 
and of maximum gun calibre, as well as in practical applicasn 
to the principle of prohibiting Jand guns above a Clie 
calibre. This list is not, nor is it intended, to be exhaustive” 

That amounts to a great deal more than the abolition 
the submarine, and if the British Government acts up to thas 
throughout the Conference there is no need yet to be Desi 
mistic about the final result. What more could Sir Joh 
Simon have said at that stage of the Conference ? 

It would have been very unwise to have stated defini, 
figures—figures which could only be arrived at after furthe 
discussions. What he did say admits of almost any reduction, 
which may be reached later by general agreement, and it \ 
only by general agreement that the lowest actual figures cq 
be determined.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Albans. J. Be ALLEN, 

A FIXED EASTER 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Whether Easter has any connexion with the goddes 
Eostre may be doubted; Lut Mr. Stewart Hirst is certain) 
right in calling it a festival of re-awakening Nature in th 
spring. At present Kaster is tied to the Moon (very impe. 
fectly, for the Moon moves as far in a week as the Sun jj 
three months !); but if we think less of the full moon thy 
shone on the Garden of Gethsemane on the night of a betrays! 
and more of the spring flowers that grew in St. Joseph's Garden 
of Resurrection, we shall see how the solar calendar repr. 
duces the circumstance of Our Lord’s death and resurrectioy 
better than the present variable calendar. 

The Christian Calendar is the almost sacramental mean 
whereby the life of Our Lord is annually renewed for earl 
succeeding generation of Christians. Apart from the clains 
of business (which are serious enough), I submit that this 
deeply religious purpose can be best fulfilled by translating 
the dates from the Lunar Calendar of the Jews to the Sola 
Calendar of the Romans: Easter, the ninth of April or tly 
Sunday following.—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Vicarage, Charing, Kent. D. R. Fornerincnan, 

DAYLIGHT SAVING 
|To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sin,—In connexion with the bi-annual alteration of tl 
clocks, it is interesting to note that the abandonment in 
1919 by Germany of daylight saving does not appear to hay 
hindered the phenomenal development of athletics and spor, 
which has been so conspicuous a feature in the life of thet 
nation during the post-War years. 

In view of the many disadvantages of Summer ‘Time ani 
the fact that the scheme has been discarded by so man 
progressive countries, is not the present an appropriate tim 
to ask whether the continuance of the Daylight Saving Ac 
is in the national interest ?—I am, Sir, &e., G. M. T. 


OUR TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—It was indeed pleasing to read Mr. Hall Caine’s lette 
in reference to the price of butter in your issue of January ‘tl. 
Shortly after I read the letter the radio announced thai 
to-day’s price of butter was Danish 146s. per ewt., and Nev 
Zealand 108s. 

At the present time our dairy farmers are right up agaill* 
it. In this district there are several ‘“ soldier settlements’ 

farms purchased by the Government and on which retumel 
soldiers have been set up. It must be not only hurtful bit 
humiliating to these hard-working men—some partially 
disabled—to read of such discrepancy in prices, I unde: 
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—__ 
that our butter is every whit as good as Danish in 


- and if this is so, one can only assume that it is mere 
abit” for the Mother country to pay so much more for 


the foreign article. , a oh 4 
New Zealand did its bit in 1914-18, and during the last 


few year’s of depression I think we can claim that we are again 

showing our loyalty by being staunch customers of British 

5. Take, for example, one class of goods alone—motor 
vehicles. In 1931 75.25 per cent. of the cars imported into 
New Jealand came from the United Kingdom, compared 
with about 16 per cent. some three and four years ago. In 
1929 the total value of motor vehicles, tyres and parts imported 
into this country was £5,914,936; so that our custom for 
this class of goods alone is considerable. 

If the price of foreign butter goes up as the result of a 
tariff, and the British housewife is compelled to purchase 
our butter, then I trust the ‘“ buy Danish” habit will be 
broken, and New Zealand butter will be given a fair deal at 
keast on the Home market.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Opunake, New Zealand. C. O. EpMoNDs. 

SEX EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Siz,—The interesting correspondence on Sex Education 
arising out of the Duchess of Atholl’s article in your issue of 
March 26th is an indication of the growing interest among 
responsible people in this vital subject. The representative 
Committee desired by Mr. Hopewell-Ash has already been at 
work for some six years as one of the permanent Committees 
of the British Social Hygiene Council. We have secured 
thereon the active help and co-operation of leading education- 
ists, scientists, medical practitioners and representatives of 
religious denominations. The sex education and_ training 
appropriate to each age group has been studied and a pro- 
gramme designed to help parents, teachers and youth leaders. 

The most urgent problem, however, is that presented by the 
two to three million young people between the.ages of fifteen 
and twenty who are unattached to any voluntary organisation. 
Some 9,000 of these have attended courses of film-illustrated 
instructional lectures during the last year, but funds are 
lacking to enable such work to be developed on an adequate 
seale. Qualified scientists with practical experience of the 
adolescent of to-day and an outlook that will foster ideals are 
necessary for this work. 

Sex Education is not merely a matter of replying to the 
small child’s questions on the “* facts of life’; it is the develop- 
ment of an attitude of mind towards the place of sex in life that 
will enable the individual consciously to direct the vitalizing 
power of sex into channels of personal development and racial 
service. 

An effective ideal of sex conduct needs accurate self-know- 
ledge; wise government in a democracy requires the back- 
ground of a biological outlook. One of the serious side issues 
of ignoring in education sex and its personal and social implica- 
tions is that we still have between 65,000 and 70,000 new cases 
presenting themselves annually at the Venereal Disease 
Treatment centres throughout the country among which the 
peak age lies between eighteen and twenty-two years. One 
example of the lack of biological knowledge is a social handling 
of the mental deficiency problem which results in a steady 
increase of mental defectives.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. NeviItie ROLFE, 
Secretary-General, British Social Hygiene Council. 
Carteret Street, London, S.W. 1. 


{To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
The correspondence arising out of the Duchess of 
Atholl’s article on Sex Education brings to the fore one or 
two pressing questions on which the practical experience 
of the Welsh National Council of the Alliance of Honour 
nay be of interest. 

At the request of parents, and under the auspices of the 
Local Education Authorities, special courses of lessons on 
sex hygiene —covering the points raised by her Grace and 
your corresppndents—have been given during the last three 
years by mer bers of our Welsh staff to nearly 5,000 children 
aged thirteen! plus, in sixty-seven elementary schools. Quest- 
ionnaires were first sent to parents to ascertain their wishes ; 


Sir, 


7 per cent. of those replying desired their children to receive 
the instruction. 

The questions tabulated by Mr. Marrable—put by children 
aged three to five—are repeatedly asked and answered in 
our classes, and the Alliance of Honour exists to help parents 
to answer such questions. We should be glad to inform 
anyone in * precise terms” how we advocate answering the 
child; for though undertaking pioneer work in_ schools, 
we feel that the home is the best sphere for sex education 
an ideal towards which we shall always strive. 

if this instruction is to be undertaken outside the home, 
it Should not be made part of the work of any or every teacher 
or youth leader. The chief qualifications for teaching this 
subject are not academic but depend upon a healthy mental 
attitude towards the subject of sex, without which all other 
qualifications are nullified.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aurrep B. Kent, 
Co-Founder and Secretary-General, The Alliance of Honour. 

Leysian Chambers, 112 City Road, London, E.C. 1. 


THE IMMORALITY OF THE ANTIQUE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTavor.] 
Sir,—Your issue of April 2nd contains an article by Mr. 
Boumphrey, entitled ~The Immorality of the Antique” (a 
somewhat fanciful appellation) in which he frankly admits 
that few of your readers will be prepared to endorse its implica- 
tions. 

The days are long past when * ordinary home-makers ~ 
could purchase at quite reasonable prices genuine antiques, 
these having so risen in value that, as Mr. Boumphrey realizes 
they can only be bought by rich connoisseurs. At the con- 
clusion of his article, however, he claims that modern furniture 
is possessed of greater beauty than the antique, which assertion 
will, I think, be refuted by those who are familiar with the 
designs of the former and who cannot acknowledge that by 
their purchase they would ~ be helping their age to get some- 
where,” preferring to beautify their homes by the aid of what 
are sometimes highly artistic * fakes.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fontaineblean. BucHan. 

{Mr. Boumphrey writes: Lord Buchan errs in suggesting 
that I claimed greater beauty for the modern than for the 
antique. I have nothing but admiration for what appears 
to me beautiful in the works of any age, and I should not claim 
more than a fraction of the beauty in the world for the products 
of to-day. I excepted genuine and beautiful antiques as 
being practically unobtainable (in which Lord Buchan con- 
curs), and it was as against the indifferent remainder, including 
** fakes,” reproductions and built-up pieces, that I invited the 
* ordinary home-maker *’ to judge whether the modern did 
not possess greater beauty. In deciding this, he must con- 
sider whether the antique can sustain the jarring proximity 
of modern dress and manners—since it is the furnishing of a 
home, and not the formation of a collection that is under 
But beyond all this, and deeper, is the question 
of truth in beauty. Can we continue to exist on the beauty 
created in days that are long gone? Is it not obvious that 
we ought to pursue the search for that beauty that will express 
eur own times, as those artists whose work Lord Buchan 
admires expressed theirs ? It is because I believe there is an 
* ought” in it that [ used the word “* immorality ” in my 
title—not in a fanciful mood, but with a due appreciation of 
its meaning. |} 


ETYMOLOGICAL DUMPING 

|To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
* Smr,—In your issue this week Sir Martin J. Melvin protests 
“against the utterly senseless adoption of American words 
and phrases, which every day seem to increase in number and 
fatuity.” I will not (though I would like to) start an argument 
on the future of our language : noram I American. But surely 
Sir Martin chooses some very inappropriate Horrible Exam- 


discussion. 


ples ! 

He objects to the word “ prospect ” as meaning a prospective 
customer, and says that the word means ** view,” or 
thing anticipated.” But I may point out that it also (as a 
verb) means to explore for minerals, and (as a noun) a sample 
of ore awaiting analysis of mineral content ; so its use as a 
business phrase is not very far-fetched. (See Concise Oxford 
Dictionary.) 


** some- 
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* Executive ” he also deplores as meaning an individual in 
an executive position, and says that “a little while ago it 
meant a committee with powers to act.” “* Executive ” cer- 
tainly never meant a committee unless it was an ‘ executive 
committee ” (as I see a great company on its annual report, 
styles five of its sixteen directors}. A committee never 
“executes; it merely ** recommends.” ‘ Executive ” means 
a person or body empowered to say “* yes or * no ’’—gener- 
ally an important “ yes” or “no.” (* The constituent parts 
of the British Constitution are the Sovereign, the Legislature, 
the Executive, and the Judicature” : Whitaker's Almanack.)~-- 
I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES W, STOKES. 

Purley, Surrey. 

ERRATA 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.| 

Sir,- In your reviewer's discussion of Nine Women occurs the 
remark: ‘Madame Sokolnikova puts the downfall of 
August 10th in 1793 instead of 1792.° I write to acquit 
Madame Sokotnikova of such ignorance as that would presume. 
As translator of the work in question I must take responsi- 
bility for an error which crept in in the course of translation. It 
should have been quite obvious that the author was not respon- 
sible, for the entire sequence of events in the context, and in 
particular the phrase ‘** the summer of 1792 °° which is to be 
found only a few lines before the erroneous date, should leave 
no doubt in the mind of the reader that the author had no such 
date as 1793 in mind. As your reviewer refers to similar 
errors in the life of Mme. Du Barry IT must add that the date 
1789 on page 135 is also a misprint for 1769. I can only 
express my regret that, despite extreme care in reading proofs 
and collating the translation with the original Russian and 
French texts, these two errors should have got through to the 
final text as published.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. STEVENS. 

72 Southwold Mansions, Widley Road, W.9. 


DOES SPORT EMPLOY THE MIND ? 

|To the Editor of the Srrcrator.]| 
Your review, in which it is stated that sport does not 
employ the mind, of Dr. McBride's book, The Philosophy cf 
Sport, is obviously written by an arm-chair critic. 

I would recommend your reviewer to take the spoor of a 
troop of elephants. as I have done for three days on end. 
He will find his mind will be well exercised in deciding the 
hundred and one small signs that he must keep a look-out 
for if he hopes to be successful. 


SIR, 


Both mind and body are well exercised in hunting big 
game, as those who have done it know. The exercise to my 
mind during twelve years’ hunting in Central Africa is at 
the present time helping me in a fight against heavy odds. 

J am, Sir, &c., AY. 


The Croft, Ash Green, Suriciy. 


PENROSE, 


EMILY BRONTE 
|Zo the Editor of the Sprcrator. | 
Sin,—-Charlotte Bronté expressly says that in the character 
of Shirley Keeldar she attempts to portray what Emily might 
have been had she been placed in health and prosperity.— 
J am, Sir, &c., 
Gledhow Grange, Leeds. 


A. Hinpa Krirson. 


THE FOUNDLING SITE 

|To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Ht is now some thirteen months since the Spectator, 
in an irresistible article by Major Yeats-Brown, put the case 
for saving the Foundling Site as a playground for children 
before a sympathetic public. The goal, which seemed so 
distant then, with £425.000 to be raised, has come much 
nearer now, for the Appeal Council only need another £6,000 
te complete the purchase of their quarter of the site, while 
Lord Rothermere has saved the whole of the Forecourt for 
the children as a memorial to his two sons, morts sur le champ 
Thonneur, and only the fate of the remaining three-eights 
of the site remains in doubt. I think we shall not appeal in 
vain to readers of the Spectator to help us with this last £6,000. 
They may do so either by direct donations addressed to our 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Leal, at West Lodge, 93 Guilford 
Street, W.C.1, or they may join the rush for tickets for the 


SIR. 


———— 


matinée that Miss Ruth Draper is giving for our benefit 
April 27th at the Savoy Theatre—one of only two oy nth 
appearances that that inimitable artist will make jn eae 
during this season. . 
As to the northern portion of the site, where lie the SWimming. 
bath and the buildings used in our work for infant Welfare 
its acquisition is now being considered by the local authoritie, 
concerned, Times are still difficult and public Money js sti} 
short, and yet the public who have given so ungrudgingly of 
their private means to save the site will hope and expect that 
these public bodies will now come to their rescue, Donations have 
reached us from practically all countries of the world, and 
certainly from every Dominion of the British Empire, pig 
appointment will be keen if the task cannot be finished: to 
which so much financial sacrifice has gone already. But we are 
hopeful. It is not the way of our countrymen to leave so good 
a job half done.—I am, Sir, &c., JANET TREVELYAN, 
Hon, Secretary, Foundling Site Appeal, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Rep Cross Day. 

May 12th, the anniversary of Florence Nightingale’s birth. 
day, is to be celebrated all over the Empire as Red Cross Day, 
May I appeal for the co-operation of all in making it a really 
national event ? All offers of help will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. They should be sent in each case to the nearest 
County Branch of the British Red Cross Society. The address 
of the County of London Branch, which is responsible for the 
whole of the London area, is 9 Chesham Street, S.W, 1, 
ARTHUR STANLEY, British Red Cross Society, 14 Grosvenor 
Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

THE SuepnEery’s TALE, 

Referring to Sir W. Beach Thomas’ remarks about the “ Shep- 
herd’s Tale” in your issue of 26th, ult. may I draw the attention 
of your contributor to a reference by Hazlitt in his essay, “On 
the Conversation of Authors”? ‘‘A poor shepherd lad who 
hardly knows how to spell his name may ‘ tell his tale, under 
the hawthorn in the dale,” and prove a more thriving 
wooer.””°—W. S. GREENSHIELDS, Schoolhouse, Drumoak, 
Aberdeenshire, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Aprit. 14TH, 1832. 

The Reform Bill has advanced another step. At seven o'clock this 
morning, the second reading in the House of Lords was carried bya 
majority of NINE! In the Committee, Ministers will, at the utmost, 
have in their favour 128 votes, many of them doubtful ; 126 certain 
votes against them. Such is the termination of a debate which 
eommenced on Monday night, and which, with the exception of 
Thursday—when the business of twenty-four millions of people was 
postponed, as courtesy demanded, to the convenience of the Duke oi 
WELLINGTON— has been continued throughout the week, 


Tue ‘ Specratror,” 


Letters from the Windward Islands, received on ‘Thursday, 
describe the population, slaves and freemen, in a very dissatisfied 
state. The slaves refuse to work, unless the Orders in Council ar 
adopted ; and the masters refuse to supply the Government authori 
ties and military with provisions, unless the Orders in Couneil 
are given up. This spirit of opposition to the Mother Country, 
which, but for the patience and indulgence of the latter, must be 
speedily destructive to these her wayward children—for if the troops 
were to abandon them, what would become of them ?— has been 
most strongly shéwn at Antigua and St. Kitts ; but it seems to per- 
vade more or less all the islands, 


Poetty 
The Sound Within 


Wirnovur misgiving, to be lost 
A mile above the plain, 
Enveloped in a mountain mist, 
And the day dying. 


Each berry of the rowan tree 
With ghostly globe attached, 
Strange binary to greet the eye 
As the night approached. 


Soundless, sightless, in the height, 
Creatures of space we stood, 
Defiant of the drums of fate 
Patrolling through our blood. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 
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“Spectator”? Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries roust be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

No entries can be returned. 
diseretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subiect of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( ). 


ie + ¥ ; 
Competition No. 53 (Ser py “Canp.”) 

4 prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best sonnet beginning 
4 When I consider how my days were spent,” attributed 
t either 2 bookmaker, a gossip-writer, a beauty specialist, 
or.a jockey. 

Fatries must be received not Jater than Monday, April 18th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
April 30th, 1932. 


Competition No. 54 (Ser BY “ DuGut.”) 

Ir has been suggested that the language of Shakespeare 
may have to be translated into modern English if it is to 
he understood by the young theatregoers of the present 
day. A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a rendering in modern 
stage dialogue of Act II., Scene 2 of Romeo and Juliet. 
Long speeches are out of fashion on the stage to-day, and 
the whole scene should be cut to not more than 1,000 
words, including stage directions. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, April 25th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appoar in our issue of 
May 7th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No. 52 
next issue, 


will appear in our 


Limerick Competition No. 24 


A prize of £1 1s. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
twenty-fourth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
April 25th, 19382. Entries should be marked ‘ Limerick 
No. 24.” 

The result of the twenty-second of these competitions 
will be announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 51 


(Rervorr ann Awarp By “ Carp.”’) 
A prize. of £2 2s. was offered for the best open letter to a 
reviewer, Of not more than 250 words. 

Arrayed, for the occasion, in the mantle of the critic instead 
of in the more familiar robes of the Creator, competitors 
sounded every note in the scale of judgement, from mild and 
acquieseent counsel to unfettered (and unlettered) scorn. 
Some attached themselves specifically to particular reviewers, 
others attacked or admonished collectively the species. One, 
with more passion than logic, denounced a writer, perusal 
of whose widely-read superlatives has added buoyancy to 
many a Sunday morning, as ‘‘an inveterate, irremediable 
punster: who, for all that he has nothing to say, says it 
loudly and at length every week in the hysterical columns of 
the ” A sense of discretion on our part demands sup- 
pression of our competitor's final trisyllable. ‘ What,” 
demanded another competitor, “ constitutes your claim to 
he considered as a fit person to be entrusted with the criticism 
of your contemporaries ?*? ‘Do you not feel ashamed,” 
questioned a third, ** when you see your misplaced encomia 
blazoned forth on the publisher's hustings, and you reflect 
that, in addition to having written all the three reviews there 
quoted, you have-—in your capacity as publisher's reader— 
originally selected the book thus foisted on an unwilling 
world?’ Kxigency of space demands that we should leave 
these questions on a note of interrogation. 

Finally, to get back to the matter in hand, entries—-although 
humerous—-were in the main undistinguished either for 
humour or suggestiveness. The reviewer's, we deduce, is a 
serious but tedious lot. 

The prize is divided between * Omaha” and J. J. Doyle. 


The entries of T.. FE. Casson, * Halj,” and * Hibiscus ~ are 


commended, 


THE WINNING ENTRIES. 

Open LETTER TO A REVIEWER. 
Receiving this letter from. an unknown correspondent, 
you will probably take it for a begging letter; but be not afraid, 
[ know how wretchedly reviewing is paid. Besides, who would 
dare beg of so warm-hearted a man? Often, sir, I have thought 
that you must find life overwhelming in its generosity, for I picture 
you as coming down to breakfast and exclaiming at the eggs, “J 
have never seen such superb eggs! ‘Their texture, their nourishing 
value, their colour! Not since the days of Noah have we had such 
magnificent eggs!*’ And then I picture you as hurrying off to 
Roget’s Thesaurus, turning to the well-thumbed page that gives 
superlatives, and proceeding with exclamatory verve throughout 
the day. 

Your generosity is open ; but there is one aspect of it that is u 

welcome. Glad as we are to meet a friend at lunch, we may not 
wish to see him at breakfast the next morning. And so, sir, with 
Having read your ecstatic burblings in one paper, FT find you 
This plurality is dis 


Dear Sir, 


you, 
repeating them, still con brio, in another. 
tasteful; it smacks of polygamy. 


This started by the disclaimer that it was not a begging letter, 


vet that is hardly true. I end it by begging you, sir, to prune yous 


exuberance, and purge your soul of its hankering for masterpieces. 


And if you must review, I beg you not to choose chiefly your frien«is 
bhooks.— Yours truthfully, OMAHA. 


AN Oren Lerrer To A REVIEWER (here named, perhaps indefensib: 
critic —for obvious metrical convenience. } 

Dear Critic, can it really be 

That criticizing (for a fee) 

fs but a dull and, thankless job 
Performed to earn the meagre * bob,’ 
Or cultivate the phyer pound 
Parnassian in a mortal round ? 

Yes. Some such motive, [ suppose, 

Is ever present in your prose, 

And valid as a mere excuse 
When faced with the absurd abuse 
Poured forth by any writer who 
Resents the work of men like you. 

For every writer likes to think 
That when he spills his precious ink 
No matter though you may despise 
His morals, yet you'll criticize 
His manuscripts; and after that 

Refrain from shrieking through a hat 
Wild censurings of that or this 

Because it hurts a prejudice. 

Since every critic, it appears, 

Nurses at least one bat for years 

And guards it in a belfry where 

It shrives beneath warm sheltering hair, 

And gains, in time, proportions that 
Count Dracula might boggle at. 

(Of course, should you prefer a bee 

And bonnet, it’s all one with me). 

In circumstances such as these, 
Being obsessed with bats or be es, 
*Tis little wonder that the strain 
Of judging with unbiassed brain 
The work of that inferior crew 
Called writers is too much for you. 
Quite useless is it, as you are, 

To hitch your waggon to some star, 
And dazzled by too brilliant though: > 
Achieve a style of sounding noughts - 

Nay, rather, if you wish to stray 
New meteor in the Milky Way 
Please, Critic. let your bat suceumb, 
And eriticize by rule of thumb. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 21 


(Report sy * Carp.) 


Tne most popular subjects for Limericks this week were : 


Sex Education (The Duchess of Atholl), Incongruities « 


Modern Thought (C. E. M. Joad), The Bronté Novels (E. F. 


Is 


Benson), and [reland and the Land Annuities. The prize 


¢ 


awarded to Lieut.-Col. F. A. Goddard, 45 Warwick Rd., SWS. 


ENTRY. 
447 


o’er-ridde 


WINNING 


LONDON 


THE 
DISFIGURING 

Park Lane’s become “ flatly ” 
More sky-scrapers should be forbidden. 
lf they further impinge 

On its Mayfairy fringe, 
Hyde Park will be known as “ Park Hidden. 


Lrevt.-Cor 


(page 
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Maxir f 
axim Gorky 
Maxim Gorky and his Russia. 
15s.) 

Fxw great writers have earned during their lifetime so solid a 
tribute as this 600-page biography which Mr. Kaun has 
devoted to Maxim Gorky. The case of Gorky is peculiar. 
Outside Russia he is scarcely more than a name and a 
memory to the present generation; and it will come as a 
surprise to many to learn that he was only sixty-four last 
month. He is at present engaged on an enormous prose 
epic of the revolutionary epoch; but the two parts of it 
which have already appeared in English (under the titles 
The Bystander and The Magnet) have passed almost unnoticed. 
Popular taste has ranged him decidedly with the pre-War 
writers. 

The fact is that Gorky has never quite lived up to the 
precocious and sensational success of his first decade of 
literary activity. It was in 1895 that his short stories and 
sketches began to appear in one of the leading Petersburg 
journals. Three years later, the first collection of his work 
in book form broke all Russian publishing records by selling 
100,000 copies in a few months. He was soon being trans- 
lated into nearly every European language ; and in 1902-: 
his first play (known in England, where it was produced by 
Laurence Housman, as The Lower Depths) made another 
record by a consecutive run of eighteen months in Berlin. 
In 1905 he made his first foreign tour; and many people 
who know nothing else about Gorky will remember how he 
was lionized in New York as the greatest literary celebrity 
of the age, only to be treated a few days later as a social 
pariah when it was discovered that the lady who travelled 
with him as ‘* Mrs. Gorky” was not his legal wife. This 
apparently irrélevant episode was in fact a turning-point in 
Gorky’s career. He had been too closely implicated in the 
3905 revolution to return to his native country. He settled 
in Capri, and spent the next cight years in multifarious 
activities, corresponding with Lenin, helping Lunacharsky 
to found a “school for young revolutionaries,” and writing 
a series of novels which failed to repeat his early successes. 
In politics he was always a dilettante. Despite his revolutionary 
sympathies and his personal friendship with Lenin, he never 
mastered Marxist doctrine or appreciated the dialectical 
differences which separated the warring Marxist sects. He 
returned to Russia where, during the War, he edited a journal 
of pacifist tendencies. After the revolution he improved the 
occasion by some vigorous attacks on Bolshevism, which his 


By Alexander Kaun. (Cape. 


Julius 


Julius Caesar. By John Buchan. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 

‘He performed the greatest constructive task ever achieved 
by human hands. He drew the habitable earth into an 
empire which lasted for five centuries, and he laid the founda- 
tions of a fabric of law and government which is still standing 
after two thousand years.” This is how Mr. Buchan sums 
up the claim of Julius Caesar to the recognition of posterity. 
It is, in truth, a tremendous claim; but the facts are strong 
and indisputable, and the verdict that follows upon them is 
difficult to resist. Many men have influenced their own 
times or their own surroundings ; but the god-like names of 
history, the Titanic personalities that have shaped the destiny 
of mankind not for vears but for ages, are necessarily few. 
In the small gallery of Olympians the figure of Julius Caesar 
holds a conspicuous place. 

Mr. Buchan tells his famous story tersely and well. He 
makes no parade of high scholarship or pedantic erudition. *°* It 
seemed to me better,” he says, “ to set down my own views 
without arguing about the evidence.” He was well inspired ; 
he has given us, within a brief compass and in language 
which—if at times a trifle overloaded with clichés—is always 
vigorous and effective, an admirable bird’s-eye view of a 
truly amazing career. He is at his best when following his 
hero’s military exploits. This is perhaps because Caesar 
himself was happier in the open field than in the turbid 
waters of domestic politics. Of the famous Gallic campaign 
Mr. Buchan gives a vivid picture. Every incident falls 


~ = e . e 
and his Russia - 
enemies have never allowed him to forget. Between 192) 
and 1928 he lived entirely in Italy ; but he now seems to hay, 
settled in Moscow and put his prestige and his pen at it 
service of the Soviet Government. The most Successful of 
his post-War writings have been a series of reminiscences of 
his own youth and of various literary lions he has met, 

Mr. Kaun has read and digested everything that Gorky has 
written (no light task, for he has been writing incessantly for 
forty years), and nearly everything that has been Written 
about him. Biographies of living men cannot be expected 
to reveal much of their intimate life. On this side of his 
subject Mr. Kaun can do no more than paraphrase Gorky’s 
own reminiscences; and though we may suspect these 
writings of sometimes falling into the category of “ romanceg” 
rather than ‘** pure” autobiography, the pious biographer 
never flickers an eyelid. Of Gorky’s public life as a man of 
letters and would-be politician Mr. Kaun presents a full and 
convincing picture. He sees him from his earliest days at 
war with his environment—a rebel and a * nonconformist,” 
Gorky was formed by two influences—the gloomy, brutal 
family life in which he grew up, and the world of romance 
which the omnivorous young reader found in the pages of 
Anne Radcliffe, Scott and Dumas. His first and most brilliant 
stories are a cunning blend of these two elements. There js 
nothing squeamish about Gorky ; and he spares the reader 
none of the cruelty, the waste and the ugliness of Russian 
life as he knew it. But he tempers this harshness with a 
strong vein of sentiment—the innate purity of woman, the 
divine spark latent in the breast of the lout or the criminal, 
and all the other favourite themes of nineteenth-century 
Romanticism. Taken by themselves, his realism might be 
intolerably real, his sentiment intolerably sentimental. But 
by dint of mixture and alternation, the artist-magician forces 
us to accept them both. It is only afterwards that we begin 
to analyse and, perceiving the simplicity of the ingredients, 
feel a little ashamed of ourselves for having relished the dish 
so much. There is—and at a distance of thirty years we are 
all too clearly conscious of it—something very naive about 
the young Gorky ; but there are worse vices in a writer than 
naivety. Gorky is pre-eminently a popular author; and 
popular taste has been right about him. It is by his early 
short stories, not by his maturer, more pretentious novels 
and political writings, that Gorky will eventually live. 


FE. H. Carr. 


Caesar 


into its place. We seem, as we read, to hear the blare of the 
Roman trumpets and to see the victorious General on the 
* summer evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii.” 
The campaign has a special place among Caesar's achieve- 
ments ; in no otker setting, perhaps, do his essential qualities 
of greatness stand out in bolder relief. May one be pardoned 
for quoting, with some small amusement, one sentence from 
Mr. Buchan’s account ? Gaul, as every schoolboy knows, 
was ‘divided into three parts.” For this familiar tag 
Mr. Buchan has devised an ingenuous paraphrase. * Gaul 
at the time,” he tells us, “ contained three great tribal con- 
glomerations.” ‘ Conglomerations ”’ is good, as _ Polonius 
might have said. Mr. Buchan must have smiled as he wrote 
the words. 

Caesar’s political activities take us on to more dubious 
ground. He lived in an age when honest politics—as we 
understand the phrase nowadays—were an_ impossibility. 
Macaulay’s verdict that “ he was on the right side, as far 
as in such a miserable government there could be a right 
side,” is one which most reasonable people will be disposed to 
accept. It represents in the main Mr. Buchan’s own view. 
Caesar, in his phrase, was ‘ the supreme realist of history.” 
He saw that the old republican forms, to which Cicero clung 
with such pathetic loyalty, were irrevocably doomed. He 
had to deal with the circumstances in which he found himself 
and with the instruments that lay to his hand, If these 
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. truments were net always worthy ones, if he stooped at 
ne make use of “ gangsters ” like Clodius (the phrase 
ae cainaa's, who has a liking for modern terminology in 
9 . matters), it is searcely fair to blame him. He was 
ter tellowing the normal political methods of his day. He 
caw, like Pitt after him, that the State stood in dire peril, 
wal that the one man who could save it was himself. In that 
t article of faith he was steadfast to the end. 
grea ee : ee ee 
Caesar, Says Mr. Buchan, was a sceptic and realist; he 
“taught no new way of life, no religion a there was “no 
sticism or superstition in his clear mind.” This raises a 
speculative problem of the highest interest, upon which it is 
possible only to touch. low did religion stand in the latter 
days of aganism ? What did Caesar and his contempo raries 
believe? The old mythology persisted in form, but it can 
have made little appeal to the cultivated intellects of the 
first century B.C. Omens and auguries, stories of Mars and 
[lia or Jupiter and Ganymede—these were fairy-tales that 
might amuse children or slaves, but could not impose upon 
philosophers and statesmen. The state religion had _ its 
political value no doubt—sacrifices and festivals played 
their part in keeping the mob contented (has that point of 
view disappeared entirely, even in our own times %)—but 
as an explanation of the mystery of the universe, as a basis 
of morals or conduct or of human relationship to the unseen 
powers what sensible man could be expected to regard it 
seriously? Caesar, despite his avowed scepticism, accepted 
the post of Pontifex Maximus, the highest ecclesiastical office 
in the State. Could cynicism go further? Yet it is difficult 
to believe that he was entirely without religious convictions ; 
that the principles which guided his life, and to which he 
adhered with such stubborn tenacity, were based on no 
higher sanction than personal ambition or political expediency: 


ny’ 


* Be a Napoleon, and yet disbelieve— 
Why the man’s mad, friend... .” 


Was Caesar mad too? Or had he some ‘ ampler warrant 
for it all’ than: 
“A vague idea of setting things to rights, 

Policing people efficaciously, 

More to their profit, most of all to his own ?” 
To that question the boldest among us may well hesitate to 
hazard a reply. The secret behind the calm marble brow— 
so familiar to all visitors to the British Museum—remains 
a secret still. 


Milord in France 


The English Traveller in France (1698-1815). 
Maxwell. (Routledge. 15s.) 


By Constantia 


Ay the present moment, when their Wanderlust has to be 
severely repressed, inveterate travellers are reduced, to quote 
Mirabeau, to ** travelling on the map of the world,” in memory 
or in imagination. For such retrospective travels we could 
have no sounder or more expert guide than Miss Constantia 
Maxwell, the most recent English editor of Arthur Young’s 
Travels in France, who has now issued a collection of studies 
of some of the more interesting English travellers in eighteenth- 
century France who have left a record of their journeys. 

The number of such travellers was considerable. In the 
autumn of 1802 alone, during the temporary cessation of war 
after the Peace of Amiens, it has been calculated, says Miss 
Maxwell, that there were more than ten thousand British 
visitors in Paris. Those were the days when it was considered 
a fitting celebration of a tour abroad to publish an account of 
it. The large number of these published accounts bears 
witness to the keen interest taken by Englishmen in France, 
both before the Revolution and, even more, after it had broken 
out. From the interesting extracts in this book we may see 
that this interest was not only in French society, fashions, 
art and literature, nor even in economic and industrial condi- 
tions, but also in government and political institutions. In 
addition to those travelling merely for amusement, or in order 
to acquire culture and polish, Miss Maxwell includes a number 
of serious and capable observers, her selection comprising 
doctors, men of science, journalists, tutors, men of fashion, a 
soldier and a diplomatist—traveillers practical, romantic and 
sentimental, as well as epicurean. 

* The English,” said the Prince de Ligne, “ travel for their 
pleasure. and not for that of others.” While adding the 


reservation that the same remark applies to most travellers, 
whatsoever their nationality, we may enquire how far Miss 
Maxwell's researches tend to bear it out. She has found, 
it is true, a certain number of arrogant John Bulls, whose 
chief object in travelling seems to have been to confirm their 
sense of their own country’s superiority ; but the majority Uf 
her travellers seem to have tried to adapt themselves to the 
manners of the country, emulate the acknowledged social gifts 
of its inhabitants, and appreciate anything in the country that 
struck them as superior to their own. And one class of 
Frenchmen, at least, seems to have felt acute pleasure at the 
appearance of the English—the inn-keepers, who greeted them 
with rapture when the Peace of Amiens brought them thronging 
back to France after a period of enforced staying at home. 
Again, if the English travelled for pleasure, this cannot always 
have been of a material kind; for they are loud in their 
complaints of the bad inns, dirt and discomfort—in fact, 
of most material conditions excepting the cooking and the 
beds ; and even about these they are far from unanimous. 

But even more interesting than the impressions of eighteenth- 
century France which the book provides is the light which it 
casts upon the political events of the century, and, above all, 
on the progress of the Revolution, of which a number of 
travellers give illuminating accounts. Many were at pains 
to attend the debates in the Assembly and form their own 
opinion of its leading figures ; while others, on returning to 
France after an absence of some years, hastened to their 
familiar haunts in order to record the changes that had taken 
place. We may draw special attention to Dr. John Moore's 
impressions of Robespierre, Roland and Marat, and to the 
interesting descriptions of post-Revolutionary Paris in the 
last two chapters. 

But above all, we may find here a whole gallery of English 
types, as varied as the Canterbury Pilgrims, or as the passen- 
vers in the Paris diligence described by Mr. John Palmer on 
page 24, who behaved much as their mediaeval prototypes 
had done, telling stories, singing and reciting, the two young 
Englishmen present contributing a duet by Handel to the 
impromptu entertainment. And though there was no con- 
temporary Chaucer to immortalize them, they have all left 
us more or less vivid self-portraits, from Sterne the fantastic 
to Smollett the choleric and Thicknesse the “ original,” 
with his menagerie of pets and his monkey postillion, a picture 
of which is included among the well-chosen prints with which 
the book is illustrated. 

Modern travellers, reading these alarming = stories of 
extortionate landlords, attacks by highwaymen, and other 
perils and discomforts attendant upon these journeys, 
may feel a sense of gratitude to their forerunners, who 
succeeded, by sheer persistence in demanding baths and 
beefsteaks, in imposing upon the reluctant Continent the 
confort anglais which we enjoy fairly generally to-day. 
And if the romance of travel may be felt to have evaporated 
in the process, the sentimental voyager may take comfort 
in the thought that, after all, a two-seater may provide adven- 
tures as romantic as did Sterne’s famous désobligeante. Miss 
Maxwell is to be congratulated upon the tact and skill with 
which she has marshalled the results of her wide reading and 
set them before us accompanied by a brief, but enlightening 
commentary on contemporary political events, which helps to 
bring out their significance and place them in their due per- 


spective. C, Avison PHILuirs, 


Fiction and its Readers 


Fiction and the Reading Public. Py Q. D. 
and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 

Tue air is full of indications that the business of books, so 

long the Cinderella of the commercial world, is causing dis- 

quictude among its constituents, and Mrs, Leavis’ elaborat« 

and searching survey, which seems likely to arouse con- 


Leavis. (Chatt 


troversy in the circles where serious problems still meet with 
serious consideration, is a timely and significant symptom of 
a sense of dissatisfaction which is gradually becoming universal. 
‘The book is the outcome of its author’s election to a research 
fellowship at Girton, and she has given her opportunities full 
rein. She disclaims the desire * to be brightly ironical at the 


expense of best-sellers,” and indeed her style has more dog: 
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matism than irony, and more emphasis than brightness. .An 
unsympathetic critic might occasionally detect a lack of 
humour in the turn of a phrase. But Mrs. Leavis is not 
attempting to play with her subject; she attacks it with a 
will, and she has gone to the fountain-head for all her informa- 
tion, ‘There is here no shirking, or reliance upon gossip. She 
has taken facts and figures from trade papers and official 
histories ; she has scoured the public and circulating libraries 
for information, and has even issued a questionnaire to sixty 
popular novelists, of whom nearly half returned effective 
replies. In this way she is able to present important first- 
hand evidence, not only upon what the reading public of to- 
day wants, but also upon what the authors are giving it. 
Having sketched the existing situation, she then harks back 
to history, and traces the processes of growth and disintegra- 
tion by which the taste of the modern reader and writer has 
declined to its present state. Finaily, she considers the 
possibilities of reform. The inquiry leads to depressing con- 
clusions; and many judges, themselves not unacquainted 
with the abuses discussed, will probably decide that Mrs. 
Leavis is unduly discouraged. Nevertheless, this is a book to 
command respect, and to invite the very fullest consideration. 
or its arguments are based upon thoroughgoing research, 
and conducted | always with equanimity and judgement. 
“The reading capacity of the general public,” says Mrs. 
Leavis, “has never been so low as at the present time.” In 
fact, it is no longer in touch with the best literature of its 
own day or of the past. A survey of the book trade during the 
last fifty years suggests that a vast mass of commercial and 
economic machinery has begun to overwhelm the world with 
second and third-rate workmanship, with make-shift consola- 
tions, false philosophy, and injurious intellectual ‘ dope.” 
This machinery controls the distribution of books, their intro- 
duction to the public, and even the direction of public taste. 
And its motive elements are twofold : first, a fostering of the 
herd instinct; and, second, an acceptance of literature as a 
form of drug “ that will set the reader up in a comfortable 
state of mind,” helping him (or her) to forget the worries of 
home, and the cconomic straitness of the income, and en- 
couraging readers generally to drown their imagination in a 
sort of day-dream, which bears no reasonable relation to life. 
The result is that “the general public has now not even a 
glimpse of the living interests of modern literature, is ignorant 
of its growth, and so prevented from developing with it, and 
that the critical minority, to whose sole charge modern 
literature has now fallen, is isolated, disowned by the general 
public, and threatened with extinction.” The degree to 
which the standards of value have sunk is illustrated by the 
remark of a distinguished novelist that he had infinitely rather 
have written The Rosary than The Forsyte Saga, because 
‘Mrs. Barclay was a great writer on her own plane—Shakes- 
peare of the servants’ hall.” That is really rather a terrible 
phrase, and provokes the retort that the standards of the 
servants’ hall are swamping the field of judgement everywhere. 
** For the first time in the history of our literature the living 
forms of the novel have been side-tracked by the faux-bon.” 
It is not possible in a short review to suggest the variety 
and resource of Mrs. Leavis’ inquiry; and, if it seems 
inevitable to add that her choice of “living forms of the 
novel ” is rather exclusive, and her despair for the republic of 
jetters a little premature, the fact remains that she lays bare 
a mass of festering disease which is undoubtedly preying upon 
the heart of the literary spirit in England to-day. The herd 
instinet is certainly rampant. It is manifest in the crowded 
counter of the circulating library and in the repeated request 


to the distracted attendant: ‘* Give me another book like 
this; I want something to make me forget the weather and 
the Income Jax.” It is manifest in the surprising success of 


the Book Society, whose clients resign their private judge- 
ment, and are content again to have even the few books they 
buy chosen by men and women whose names they have got to 
know upon the covers of other books. And it is manifest in 
the roaring publicity of what used to be the “ literary pages ”’ 
of the daily and Sunday papers. Jt is an exaggeration to say, 
ns objectors often say in haste, that these organs proclaim 
ihree new geniuses a week; but it is a truth, known to the 
experience of every bookman of business, that the shouting 
has long since grown so loud that it no longer matters what is 
shouted. Meanwhile, the intellectual atmosphere of the age 


—_——~ 


—— 
is being very sensibly corrupted. Mrs. Leavis, always a jj 
over-emphatic in her zeal, protests that there is ann 
periodical or newspaper in which “ liberty of Speech te, . 
been sold to the advertiser or mortgaged to vested intereey® 
Things are not quite so bad as that, but they are bad enou : 
and it is difficult to see a way of escape. Our author beliey, 
that a private Press “ with a conscious critical policy ” pj : 
at least begin to leaven the mass. It is a Utopian Pi 
but one never knows. The old parable still holds good and 
the age of miracles is never really past. 

ARTHUR Waveu, 


An Indian Comedy 


Hindoo Holiday. By J Be Ackerley. (Chatto and Windus, 83. 63) 


Mr. J. R. Ackeruey’s Indian journal leaves the reviewer 
in some embarrassment as to the terms in which he must 
praise it. For praise it certainly demands; the difficulty 
is to control one’s enthusiasm and to praise it temperately 
for it is certainly one of those books of rare occurrence which 
stand upon a superior and totally distinct plane of artistic 
achievement above the ordinary trade-market, high-grade 
competence of contemporary literature. The danger is one of 
overstatement. It does not qualify for the epithets, * great” 
*“ stupendous,” “* epoch-making,” &e., so generously flung 
about by critics, but it is a work of high literary skill and 
very delicate aesthetic perception and it deals with a character 
and a milieu which are novel and radiantly delightful. What 
more, in an imperfect world, has one the right to expect ? 

It is in form a series of extracts from a private diary kept 
over a short period in the court of one of the least important 
indian Maharajahs. Mr. Ackerley went to stay there jp 
an ill-defined unofficial capacity: part companion, part pros. 
pective tutor. In reality he was there to fulfil His Highness’s 
need for a sympathetic friend; how warm, humorous and 
balanced that sympathy must have been is clear from the 
portrait which he has given us in the diary. The picture, 
rich, fantastic and solid, is built up for the most part with 
admirable dexterity in snatches of dialogue. His Highness 
employs an exquisitely amusing diction full of half-understood 
expressions. The word “ whimsicai” has a somewhat oppro- 
brious connotation, but it is difficult to find a substitute in 
describing the ruler’s capricious interest in metaphysics, 
his troubles with the inmates of his harem, his superstitions and 
indecision ; there is the boy Napoleon IIL whom he cannot 
make up his mind to buy; there is the pilgrimage on which 
he cannot make up his mind to start ; the omens and religious 
practices which cause him capricious alternation of reverence 
and ridicule; he is melancholy, romantic, eager, listless, 
petulant, wistful, tender, dictatorial, vacillating—every entry 
in the journal brings out some new surprising and_ usually 
Jovable characteristic in the complex little man. Even the 
repulsive Abdul, the type of all that Europeans find unen- 
durable in Indian character, becomes under Mr. Ackerley’s 
treatment a humorous and therefore tolerable person; at 
times his reality becomes so formidable that he even eclipses 
the Maharajah in importance. 

Then there are the Europeans. So much fun has been made 
of the English in India, sinee Mr. Kipling first brought them 
as raw material to the literary market, that it seems hardly 
conceivable that more can profitably be said. And yet Mr. 
Ackerley succeeds in making them so wildly funny that the 
reader longs for their rare appearances in the story. Mrs. 
Montgomery and Mrs, Bristow are intoxicating characters and 
in them one sees personified a new idea about the British in 
India—not as vulgar and arrogant interlopers,not as heroic keep- 
ers of the King-Emperor’s peace, not as liverish bores waiting for 
meagrely pensioned old age in Cheltenham, not as conquerors 
in any of the guises in which they have attracted satire, but 
as absurd, otherworldly, will-o’-the-wisps, floating in little 
misty companies about the landscape, futile, shy little 
creatures, half friendly, half suspicious, lurking like gnomes in 
their own bad places, a damp Celtic breath sighing in the 
powder-hot landscape of Asia, EVELYN WAUvuGH. 
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The Newgate Calendar 


ate Calendar or Malefactors’ Bloody Register. 


News 8s. 6d.) 


(Werner Laurie. 
nus omnibus, which travels from Newgate to Tyburn by way 
the Old Bailey, carries a grim load of passengers. Here side 
¢ side sit Mrs. Brownrigg, who flogged her female apprentices 
Meath John Price, the public executioner, who was hung 
* self for murder ; Catherine Hayes, who, helped by her 
Saale son and a lodger, cut off her husband’s head with a 
em ; John Waller, the informer, so hated by the populace 
that he was stoned to death in the pillory at Seven Dials. 

The long catalogue of crime would soon become dull reading 
jfit were not lightened by flashes of humour, at times by a kind 
of heroic geniality, even by prudery. ‘ Gentlemen,” said Mary 
Blandy, executed for the murder of her father, as she climbed 
a few steps of the ladder, “* don’t hang me high for the sake of 
decency.” Mere brutal murder gives place occasionally to 
offences more imaginative or more ingenuous. A redoubtable 
woman, Mary Hamilton, alias Charles Hamilton, alias George 
Hamilton, alias William Hamilton, married fourteen of her 
own sex, and the confused justices decreed “* That the he, she 
risoner, at the bar, is an uncommon notorious cheat; and we, 
the Court, do sentence her or him, whichever he or she may be, 
tobe imprisoned six months, and during the time to be whipped 
jn the towns of Taunton, Glastonbury, Wells, and Shepton 
Mallet.” It was probably simplicity which induced John 








Crouch and his wife to offer their young niece for sale at the 
Royal Exchange in 1766, for they had heard in Cornwall that 
“young maidens were very scarce in London, and that they 
sold for a good price,” and they had walked the two hundred 
and thirty miles to better their fortunes. But there was 
ingenuity in the successful defence of Catherine Jones, tried for 
bigamy, that her second husband was an hermaphrodite. Even 
the moral compiler of the Newgate Calendar, who embellished 
each tale with a suitable lesson, was thwarted by this case : 
“it would be idle to make any serious remarks upon it. We 
can only express our astonishment that an hermaphrodite 
should think of such a glaring absurdity as the taking of a wife.” 

The compiler’s favourite moral was * the danger ever to be 
apprehended from indiscriminate connexion with females, and 
acaution against intemperance.” He became more particular 
inthe case of Miss Elizabeth Price, who was murdered (with the 
almost inevitable pocketknife) by a surgeon, George Cadell. 
“From this story ... the young officers of our army may 
learn an useful lesson: for if Miss Price had not been de- 
bauched by one of that profession, the fatal catastrophe above 
mentioned had never happened.” But frequently the compiler 
found the criminal’s end peculiarly unedifying. They often 
seemed mistakenly convinced of eternal salvation. The foot- 
pad Reeves said * he believed he might go to heaven from the 
gallows as safely as from his bed” ; the genteel highwayman 
John Rann, commonly called Sixteen-String Jack, ** when he 
came near the gallows turned round, and looked at it as an 
object which he had long expected to see, but not as one that he 
dreaded.” Still more distressing for the moralist was the end 
(the “ turning off” as the compiler elegantly and technically 
put it) of Mrs. Mary Adams, who might have served as a model 
for Moll Flanders ; she was condemned to death for picking the 
pockets of gentlemen she had “* enticed to a bagnio near Covent 
Garden.” 

“ After her conviction she lived in the same gay and dissipated 

manner that she had done before, and was visited by many of her 
former acquaintance, who supplied her with money to support 
her extravagance. Agreeable to her own request, too, their mis- 
taken bounty contributed to purchase her a suit of mourning, in 
which she was executed ; and they buried her in as handsome a 
manner as if her lite had been conducted by the rules of virtue, 
and she had likewise been a woman of fortune.” 
She deserves to be mentioned in the same breath as the great 
Jack Sheppard; the field on which they fought their losing 
campaign was much the same, the dark alleys of the city, the 
yards and markets (White Horse Yard, Gray's Lane, Maypole 
Alley, Clare Market), cellars under Charing Cross, inns off the 
Haymarket ; where Jack Sheppard, when he had escaped for 
the third time from Newgate, where he had been handcuffed, 
loaded with irons and chained to a staple in the floor, listened 
to the ballad singers cclebrating his last exploit. 

The thousand pages of this new selection from the Calendar 


are illustrated with contemporary woodcuts, gross, absurd, and 

strangely effective in conveying the stench of squalor, which 

the Judge used to drown with his bunch of sweet herbs. 
GRAHAM GREENE, 


Jane Austen 


Jane Austen: Her Life and Art. By David Rhydderch, 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

‘** You take it from me, Brethren,” said Brother Humberstall, 
late of the Heavy Artillery, “ there’s no one to touch Jane 
when you’re in a tight place. Gawd bless ’er, whoever she 
was.” Mr. Rhydderch is no less enthusiastic about Jane 
Austen than Mr. Kipling’s soldiers, and considerably better 
informed. He is excited about her, and has written this book 
to say so; and the flamboyant enthusiasm of his tribute is 
irresistible. It sheds no grotesque shadows, and something 
very like new light, on the quiet lady who wrote six quiet 
books. Its object is to prove that : 

“The heroines, the villains, the heroes, the clergymen, the bores 


and shrews, are all composites of known persons. Jane knew them, 
Cassandra knew them.” 


Mr. Rhydderch proves it indefatigably, with Jane Austen’s 
letters as evidence. They are charming letters, agreeably 
trivial and spiced with malice, and he makes the most of 
them. He scours her family for a feature, or her visiting-list 
for a vice, and settles exactly who sat for Aunt Norris or Mrs, 
John Dashwood. We may disagree with his theory, or ques- 
tion its originality ; but it is a serviceable text, and Mr. 
Rhydderch knows what he is talking about. He might have 
been the Austens’ paying guest for years. He knows whether 
they kept their clocks right, and the chronology of their 
domestic bickerings. He is Jane’s posthumous Boswell, 
whose duty and delight it is to see that posterity misses 
nothing : 

“She had visited many scenes, conversed with many people, 
danced with lords, dined with squires, stayed at castles, slept in 
hostelries, shopped in the metropolis, stitched shirts for sea-captains, 
copied music, nursed the sick, inspected a gaol and visited the poor.” 

Even a Boswell, however, cannot spin her life out inde- 
finitely, and Mr. Rhydderch repeats himself. As for her art— 
ars longa, vita longior seems to be his creed. He repeats 
the life again, and imagines he has dealt with the art. He 
certainly knows the novels intimately, and makes lavish 
parallels between them and the life and letters. Occasionally, 
too, he says exactly the right thing, as, for example, of the 
heroines, ** There is not in all literature a more delightful set 
of husband-hunters than these young women.” He leaves 
unsaid many of the standard remarks, which is a relief, and 
those he does make are entirely remodelled. Here too, how- 
ever, repetition is his evil genius. In one paragraph he says, 
‘** She is the historian of Squiredom,” and in the next, “ She 
was the natural historian of the denizens who dwelt in Hall, 
Court, and Park.” This is a true saying, but every critic in 
his turn forgets that Jane Austen herself said it first, when she 
wrote to her novel-writing niece : 

“You are now collecting your people delightfully, getting them 
exactly into such a spot as is the delight of my hfe. Three or foug 
families in a country village is the very thing to work on.” 


Mr. Rhydderch has found one curious way of praising Jane 


Austen. He fills pages with the writers whom she was noé 
like. ‘ There is nothing about Jane Austen of what Proust 


-alls the Dostoevsky side of Madame de Staél.” But why 
should there be ? More regrettable still, especially on such a 
writer, are literary lapses such as these : 

“‘ Casting aside the dross of youth and innocent revelry, she was 
ripening in the school of experience mto mellowness. . . . 

‘‘Her long maturing genius ripened apace and blossomed with 
lushness.” 
Lushness and all, however, it is impossible not to like Mr, 
Rhydderch. Books on Jane Austen, like anthologies, are 
apt to suit one person only. Mr. Rhydderch’s book will 
suit many people. By his sympathy, his excitement, and 
his care for significant detail, he vividly recalls what is too 
often forgotten—the richness of Jane Austen. 


Monica REpDLIcu, 
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Japan 


Western Influences in Modern Japan. By Dr. Nitobe and Others. 


(Chicago University Press. 22s. 6d.) 
Japan: An Economic and Financial Appraisal. 

Moulton. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 
In a big terminal station the life of a country is seen in a 
microcosm. In Japan this is particularly true; the central 
station at Tokyo is Japan in miniature. There, figures 
from the old prints of Hiroshige and Hokusai jostle those 
which are accurately modelled on the styles of Denver, 
Colorado, or the Rue de la Paix, and, as in the New York Sub- 
way, the bank partner elbows the messenger boy, but this time 
for a place in the American train running on the Indian light 
railway gauge drawn by a French-looking engine out of a 
station, which is the nightmare combination of St. Pancras and 
Balliol College. In Western Influences in Modern Japan how 
this has come about is faithfully and in detail explained by those 
whose expert advice was called in when the 1929 Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations was to be held in Japan and 
when the necessity of explaining modern Japan was recognized 
‘by the Institute’s hosts. 

The book, in its quaint Japanese English, is a first-class 
explanation of the conditions of modern Japan and their 
historical development. It is essentially for the layman, 
and no traveller about to visit Javan should fail to read it. An 
admirable feature is the interesting illustrations reproduced 
from old Japanese prints and woodcuts of the period of 
some fifty to sixty years ago. 

In Mr. H. G. Moulton’s Japan; an Economie and Financial 

Appraisal, how Japan continues to be what she is is carefully 
and statistically explained, but this book, despite its claim to be 
‘an interpretation of economic facts in the simplest and most 
understandable form” is not for the layman. The style alone 
would defeat him. For the expert, however, the book is invalu- 
able—much the best that has yet been written on the subject. 
{n it Japan's essential economic weakness is made abundantly 
clear: a lack of raw materials, a growing population and a 
complete dependence on foreign trade. Since 1914 her popula- 
tion has grown from 54,000,000 to 64,000,000. Simultaneously 
their standard of living has been raised. A twenty per cent. 
increase in the total population has been matched by a two 
per cent. increase in the agricultural population. At the same 
time an agricultural revolution has occurred, land under 
wheat, beans and millet has declined, while land under rice 
tind mulberries has increased, and her food self-sufficiency has 
ended. In seventeen years she has become industrialized and 
is now an importer of foodstuffs, committed to a further process 
of industrialization if she is to maintain her still rapidly in- 
creasing population at the standard of life to which it has 
recently attained. Only when her paucity of the means of 
industrialization is realized does the full importance of this fact 
appear. For now the successful solving of her population pro- 
blem depends upon her finding markets for her exports sufficient 
not only to supply her increasing food needs, but also to a con- 
siderable extent to make industrialization itself possible. Nor 
is this itself sound, for, as Mr. Moulton explains, the industrial 
structure of Japan is based upon the export of raw silk and 
cotton piece goods : together they account for sixty-five per 
cent. of her total buying capacity, and in conjunction with the 
receipts of her merchant marine—after that of Great Britain 
und the United States the largest in the world—not only. pay 
for her import surplus but also make possible the heavy interest 
payments of her foreign indebtedness, and thereby balance her 
international account. Unless therefore the earnings of het 
textile trades and merchant shipping are fully maintained, her 
whole economic structure is endangered. Until her industry is 
broader based and less dependent upon two commodities and 
two markets, Japan can never be economically or financially 
secure. For a failure of one market or crop may result in an 
increased import surplus, a possible pressure on the yen-dollar 
exchange, an export of gold or a suspension of gold payments, 
and internal budgetary and banking difficulties. That is why 
bad trade conditions, exchange embargoes and boycotts affect 
her as much as Great Britain. Resembling us in herdependence 
on world trade and her exposure to world conditions, she is 
unlike us in having all her eggs in two baskets and having no 
capital funds upon which to fall back in time of difficulty. 
As -with the jand, so here Japan has little margin. 


By H. G. 


—<$—$—> 


An Irish Poet 


Poems. By Padraic Colum. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 


T1us book definitely is not peasant poetry. It seems n 
to say this, for Padraic Colum has been hailed both here 
in America as a sophisticated rustic, the poetic den 
one of Mr. Paul Henry's cabins. Nothing could be 
from the truth. Peasants do not write poetry, In Trelanj 
they plant potatoes and quarrel with their neighbours, 

Synge was not a peasant. He was a euphuist with a 
Elizabethan zest for fine language, and, if Colum has dong 
for the lyric what Synge did for the drama, the only Conclusion 
to be drawn is that both are artists of an acute Sensibijli 
who happened to derive their subject-matter from the lite 
of the fields rather than from the town. Hardy, one mj t 
add, did the same. It is true that in this volume the folk-s 
note is often present, but Colum has never allowed himself to 
be lured into that easy conquest of the picturesque, 

His poetry is precise. It is nervous with a very subtle an 
personal quality of rhythm. It is devoid of the bugbear ¢ 
dialect. He is alive to the force of English words used with 
a definition that evokes all the resources of our many-coloure 
speech. Looking at Cashel, the ruined acropolis of Munste, 
he remarks aptly : 


izen a 


* The name has crumbled--CASHEL that has come 
From conqueror-challenging CASTELLUM,” 
and then goes on to picture the nostalgia of the Spreading 
grass that is at once the tragedy and the loveliness of hj, 
country : 
* Walls in a name. No citadel is here-~ 
Now as a fane the empty walls uprear 
Where green and greener grass spreads far and near!" 
The same image recurs when he writes : 
** In the old, old days upon Innish 
The fields were lucky and bright, 
And if you lay down you'd be covered 
By the grass of one soft night.” 

Ife would be the last person to claim for his poetry that it 
attempted any profound intellectual or philosophic synthesis, 
He is content to see and to feel, rather than to think. This 
involves, it is true, a limitation, which to many minds may 
prove a serious one. But within the field he has chosen he 
has achieved a memorable distinction, Everything he seg 
is coloured with a vivid imagination. This poem entitled 
* Bison,” for example : 

“* How great a front is thine— 
A lake of majesty ! 
Assyria knew the sign--- 
The god-incarnate king ! 
A lake of majesty 
The lion drowns in it! 
And thy placidity 
A moon within that lake !”’ 

Almost alone of the earlier writers of the Irish revival he 
has preserved a tradition deeply rooted in the soil, avoiding 
equally the pitfalls of a facile Celticism and of the savage 
recrimination found in the later realists. Were he an English- 
man he might have run to seed as a field-naturalist, one of 
those painstakifg purveyors of birdsong and the seasonal 
round. But the Irish seem to escape the fate that overtook 
so many of their Georgian contemporaries. 

For in Ireland when you look at a stone or a tree, or a flock 
of sheep, or a cloud on a hill, you are aware of something 
else, something remotely disturbing that enters into the 
scene. What it is it is difficult to define, but one has only 
to read Padraic Colum’s poetry to be convinced of its reality. 

R. N. D. Witson. 


With Long Life—— 


James M. Wilson: An Autobiography, 1836-1931. 
and Jackson. 10s. 6d.) 


( Sidgwick 


nose who knew Canon James Wilson in his old age, witnessed 
the universal affection he inspired, and experienced the 
peculiar peace and beauty of his home, must have felt them- 
selves to be in touch with that rare product of life’s disciplines 
a completely matured human personality. ‘To these, and 
indeed to all students of character, the stages through which 
such a life has passed, the influences which have moulded it: 
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er 
treme interest; but they can hardly be given 
ith realism and truth by any official biographer. So we 
i » articularly fortunate -in possessing Dr. Wilson’s own 
“ Tr etioes ‘of his mental and spiritual development ; 
i from time to time with a view to publication, but. 
ge MS. at his death. This material has been arranged 
Test skill and care by two of his sons, with connecting 
links of narrative where this was found necessary ; and 
t is a remarkable portrait of the evolution of a great 
changing 


must be of ex 


the resul ; 
et simple mind and soul, moving through the 
vet |! 


landseape of nineteenth and twentieth-century life. 

Though the editors tell us that they have deliberately kept 
in the foreground that which their father considered to be the 
most important aspect of his life —the growth of his religious 
thought—and excluded much which did not bear on this 
theme, nevertheless we do obtain 2 deeply interesting picture 
of the material and social and intellectual changes which 
van be included within the span of a single life. In James 
Wilson’s childhood at Whitworth Vicarage, the family sat 
in the evening round a single rushlight dip ; his school days 
at King William's College were distinguished by almost 
incredible coarseness of living, accompanied by bullying 
and neglect. From these beginnings we see a brilliant, forcible 
and single-minded personality, possessed by a determination 
never to become either a parson or a schoolmaster, gradually 
pressed by circumstance into his appointed path. Senior 
Wrangler, to his own great astonishment, he went from 
Cambridge to teach mathematics at Rugby under Temple ; 
who was perhaps the chief intellectual and religious influence 
of his life. ‘Twenty years later he became Headmaster of 
Clifton, and was ordained by ‘Temple in spite of what were 
then regarded as his dangerously liberal views ; passed on to 
be Vicar of Rochdale and Archdeacon of Manchester, and 
completed his public service in the unexpected setting of a 
(Cathedral Chapter—the last which one would have supposed 
appropriate to this typically independent mind, so eagerly 
receptive of new ideas, so free from all religious class-con- 
sciousness. 

When Canon Wilson wrote of Dean Moore Ede, that ** to 
him religion is not a matter of authority or logic or opinion ; 
it is a Life’? and spoke of the pleasure of association with 
one who had no axe to grind and was “ absolutely straight- 
forward and truthful ’—adding, “ It is so rare a quality in 
an ecclesiastic that most clergy are perplexed and a little 
shocked at first. It seems almost irreverent to have a mind 
so open and so lay *’—he might have been sketching his 
own character and situation. It was this openness and honesty 
of mind, this passion for truth, which made him, throughout 
the second half of his life, so valuable an interpreter and 
liaison-oflicer between the Church and earnest men of different 
types of thought. He was in the best sense a Modernist ; 
concerned to ‘* widen orthodoxy ” and make its real treasures 
understood, whilst accepting with candour the modifications 
which it seemed to him that scientific thought had forced upon 
traditional theology. Deeply interested in humanity and the 
conduct of life, the social and ethical aspect of Christianity 
was always in the foreground of his thought—the metaphysical 
and institutional elements made little apparent appeal to 
him. Yet he had at his best that greatness—‘ like a West- 
morland fell speaking,” says one witness—which is seen only 
in those who are used and penetrated by a spirit greater than 
themselves. 

EVELYN UNDERTILL. 


Is Old Age Inevitable ? 


Medical Aspects of Old Age. By 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Sir Humphry  Rolleston, 
Sim Humpury ROLLEsTON is in the true line of the great 
scholar-physicians, a well-defined genus, of which his pre- 
decessor in the Chair of Physics at Cambridge, Sir Thomas 
Clifford Allbutt, was a typical representative. In this book, 


which is an enlargement, developed out of all recognition, of 


the Linacre Lecture delivered by Sir Humphry in 1922, he dis- 


cusses the phenomena of old age ; and reviews, with a wealth of 


detai], and an abundance of reference to the writings of ancient 
and contemporary speculators, the many theories that have 
from time to time been advanced as to the nature, the cause, 


and the possible postponement of senescence. A number of 
interesting and, to all of us, very important questions 
arise out of the contemplation of old age and of relative 
longevity. Is old age pathological or physiological? Are 
its typical manifestations due to inescapable limitations 
in the fundamental make-up of living creatures ; | or 
are they the results of repeated errors in our ways of life, 
susceptible of avoidance or correction ? Are the causes, 
whatever they be, such as we may neutralize or balance 
with increased knowledge of intimate physiology,. as 
we deal with cretinism and myxoedema by means of 
extracts of thyroid gland ? Such questions might be multi- 
plied. The fact remains that in our experience even the 
healthiest of us, no matter what his inheritance, no matter 
how wise his method of life, does not, in fact, live for much 
longer than a century ; and, as we look down the ranks of all 
living things, we find everywhere a parallel time-limit to the 
earthly existence of each individual. This, suspicious fact 
though it be, does not negative the speculations of those scien- 
tifie dreamers who have conceived the possibility of wresting 
from the gods the secret of life, as Prometheus did that of 
fire. 

The phenomena of adolescence and the menopause suggest 
that those of what may be called healthy senescence ‘are 
directly associated with the balance of the secretions of the 
endocrine glands. If such be the main factor, postponement 
of old age may well be attainable with a further advance in 
physiological knowledge and laboratory technique. The 
dramatic successes claimed by the apostles of Voronoff's 
grafting operations, however, are by no means universally 
accepted as real—at any rate, so far as man is concerned. 
Quite apart from these problems of structure and physiology, 
it is certain that a psychological factor’plays an important part 
in the hastening of vital dissolution. “ Want of joy in life 
engenders carelessmss, neglect og personal hygiene, and loss 
of the power to react to the environment. As the years 
advance and the younger generation come up, the suggestion 
that * his day is done,’ that he has had his innings and that it 
is time for him to step aside, is made to the senior not only 
by his family and his juniors but by himself; and he may then, 
after the modern fashion, get into the habit of repeating 
mentally, ‘I am getting older and older every day.” There 
is a good deal to be said for Lord Rhondda’s notion that old 
age is just a contagious disease. 

Those who would like to read in concise form what has been 
thought by doctors and other students about old age and its 
many infirmities of body and mind may safely be referred to 
Sir Humphry Rolleston’s well-documented work. 
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The Needle-Watcher. By Richard Blaker. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Hospital. By Norah C. James. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

Dark Rosaleen. By Marjorie Bowen (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Broken House. By Ambrose South. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Ricnarp BAKER attracted a great deal of attention 
with Medal Without Bar. He will attract a great deal more 
“with The Needle-Watcher. Will Adams was an Elizabethan 
‘adventurer whose ship was wrecked off Japan. He and his 
‘comrades received from the Emperor Ieyasu a welcome so 
much better than they expected that they were not disposed 
to be captious. ‘“ Every man is fair,” said Santvoort the 
Dutchman, “ who did not set us upon those crosses.” A 
strange inarticulate friendship sprang up between Will and 
‘the Emperor, and ultimately Will agreed to stay and learn 
the language. Santvoort and the crew of the Liefde did 
likewise, and Will soon became the Emperor's nautical 
odd-job-man. After the battle of Sekigahara his value was 
‘apparent not only to the Emperor but, among others, to 
‘the old man with whom he lodged. Wiil, obediently falling 
in love with the old man’s daughter, besought the Emperor 
‘to make him a Samurai, or sword-bearer : and after a fencing 
match (magnificently described) with the Emperor’s son, 
the honour was conferred upon him. Some years later, 
English sailors visited the Island, but Will remained faithful 
to his quest for the true North. ‘The Emperor died, and his 
son, with whom Will had fenced, was hostile. Will’s day 
‘was over, and he was dying of cancer. Neither the Emperor 
mor his Company at home would give him a ship, so he pre- 
vailed upon a pirate to get him one, and, knowing the true 
North now by his precious compass, he brought it safe to 
harbour and bequeathed it to his son. 

The Needle-Watcher is a most original book, immensely 
entertaining, and full of meat. Mr. Blaker’s writing is not 
ulways easy : 

“* But there must be one to steer,’ said Adams. 

‘There is this speaker,’ was the boy’s answer. 

‘There is work enough for him,’ said Adams, ‘for he and I 
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must not sleep at the same time... .’ Su 

and cursed in slow phrases of his own cintey eae Stopped 
easy transition of thought, a prayer again to hig Almicht bY ay 
Then he said, ‘Change that compass now, while you Bity % 
him the true one. We will hold North and Eastward wi atin 
ourselves are at the wheel. You or I. And when we ca bie 
it, the dog must have his North and West. I can still ae bely 


so... . But that foolery of shooting off ordnance J » 6vea 
for him or any man. It is coming again; and I must be stat 


The boy said, ‘Below—or here ?’ 
* Here,’ said Adams, for there had been times when the end 
of dumb and solid immobility had been enough to evade €n issue,” 


In contrast to this are many passages of admirable sim. 
plicity and directness. Mr. Blaker soon has one beneath his 
spell, and one gladly takes his word for anything. He jy 
to be congratulated most heartily upon a fine achievement 
The character of Will, now an English sailor, now a JTapaness 
nobleman, yet unswervingly Will Adams, would in itself 
be the making of any novel. 

Miss James has written an excellent story, which is inter. 
esting both for its matter and because of a technical poing 
which it raises. It is the story of Adriane, a sister at South’, 
and its action takes place with the big hospital as backgroung, 
Adriane’s fiancé was not altogether satisfactory : 

“She wondered if there was anything she could have done to 
make Jerry see what he was doing to their relationship. He diq 
love her very much, she knew that, but not just that extra amount 
orange him break the fixation he had for his mother and put hey 

Being a sensible and courageous girl, Adriane made several 
attempts to “ break the fixation”; but in the end Jerry’s mother 
won, ‘The story is alive and very well told: the hospital 
background is admirably suggested and described: but 
—here we come to the technical point—the various parts 
of the book seem somehow reluctant to cohere and make q 
whole, I think the trouble is due to Miss James’ experiment 
of seeing her scene successively through the eyes of different 
characters. Early in the book, we see an operation, first 
of all through the consciousness of the patient, then through 
that of a chance student. ‘There are no such things as rules 
until failure or partial failure shows that one of them has been 
broken. It is undoubtedly easier—and_ safer—to tell a 
story through the eyes of a single character, or else definitely 
from an Olympian point of view: to describe what happens 
to all the characters, from above or from below. Miss James’ 
trick of hopping from mind to mind makes her narrative 
discontinuous. In spite of this, Hospital seems to me easily 
the best thing this very interesting writer has done. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen’s warm sympathy with Ireland 
finds expression in Dark Rosaleen, but English readers need 
fear no propaganda, It tells the romantic story of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, of his lightning courtship and marriage, 
his meeting with Wolfe Tone and other rebellious spirits, 
his struggle between his English loyalties and his gradual, 
almost unwilling realization of what the Ireland of his time 
was suffering under English rule: everything, in fact, up 
to his final betrayal. The story is swiftly and vividly told, 
and the dialogue is excellent. Miss Bowen does this sort of 
thing supremely well. She has no rival among her contem- 
poraries—unless 4t be Mr. George Preedy ! 


The story of Broken House is soon told, Clara, its indomi- 
table heroine, in a flood of compassion for a wounded man, 
married beneath her. Her one-legged Hughie could do 
little except farm in a desvitory way, and_ the delicately 
nurtured woman lived in a house where nothing was right, 
where there could be neither comfort, order, nor peace, and 
saw her children grow up in poverty, without proper attention, 
without even enough to eat. The tale of her hardships 
and her courage is told in detail and with extraordinary 
conviction. The children, their animalism and their humanity 
alike sharpened by the life they lead, are all clearly character- 
ized. Hughie, the failure, seldom free from pain, despised 
by and despising his own kin, is an epitome of many lives 
that were irrevocably distorted in four years of war. Broken 
House is an exceedingly painful story, and those who are 
easily depressed had better not begin it; for, if they do, they 
will. be compelled to finish it. It is episodic in treatment, 
and, I think, over-long: but it has throughout the ring of 
truth, and is, in its painful, powerful way, a masterpiece. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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“Freedom of the 
Press’! 


HEADLINES 


a true novel by 


JANETTE COOPER 


J. B. PRIESTLEY : 
“A horribly vivid human 
document.” 


L. A. G. STRONG: 
“exceedingly moving — to 
say the least of it.” 


MORNING POST: 


“A damning indictment of 
forceful publicity and 
American justice.” 


‘MAN, PROUD MAN’ 


A commentary by 


MARY BORDEN, E. M. DELA- 
FIELD, SUSAN ERTZ, STORM 
JAMESON, HELEN SIMPSON, 
G. B. STERN, SYLVIA 
TOWNSEND WARNER, 
REBECCA WEST. 


Also 


THE UNSEEN 
ASSASSINS 


5th Impression, 


ONLY 
YESTERDAY 


2nd Impression, 


HAMISH HAMILTON 






































His Book will be 


read in Every Capital 


(A. G. GARDINER IN THE STAR) 


RECOVERY 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


+ 


*“* Masterly . . should be read by 
everybody. . . He gives the general 
reader a brilliant summary of the 
present crisis . . difficult indeed to 
surpass.” The Times. 


“ He tells a story that can be under- 
stood by all the millions who want, 
or ought to want, to know what is 
the matter.” Spectator. 


“TI know of nothing to compare with 
Sir Arthur Salter’s book . . lucid and 
absorbingly interesting.” 

F. A. Spender (News-Chronicle). 


“* Such a book has been awaited long by 
the plain citizen.” Daily Telegraph. 


“ Its influence may well be spectacular . . 
its immediate promise would be difficult 
to over-rate.” Week-End Review, 


+ 


10s. 6d. net. 


Splendidly Reviewed 


ENGLISH 
PAINTING 


Charles Johnson 


“A book of considerable importance . . A 
spirit which can keep a sense of proportion in 
a critical survey covering the ground from 
the Lindisfarne gospels to the distractingly 
controversial painting of to-day is rare.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


“Its importance is not merely in aim and 
scope. Mr. Johnson has not only seen his 
subject steadily and whole, but he _ has 
considered it with patience and sanity.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 
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+ | 
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New Novels 


FORTUNE FAVOURS FOOLS. By Ralph Arnold. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—Can a fool make a fool of the man who 
has always made a fool of him? Clive Swynderby gives 
his answer, with Wodehousian directions, in'an exceedingly 
lively piece of nonsense. 


NEW HEAVEN NEW EARTH. 


their hopes of what they will find at the end of the voyage. 


Otherwise, the mixture as before, adroitly and sincerely | 


stirred. 


A CHILD OF CHANCE. By S. L. Bensusan. 
this case—she married the Squire’s son. At home in the 
Essex marshes both she and the story live : transplanted 
they wither and become less real. 

PRAISE THE LORD. By Dillwyn Parrish. (Harpers. 
7s. 6d.)—A satirical picture of an unpleasant family who 


are drawn by their religious mania to Sister Teressa’s | 
Shrewdly observed, 


Temple of Bliss in Los Angeles. 
but irritatingly staccato in style. 


THE SALTMARSH MURDERS. By Gladys 
(Gollanez. 7s. 6d.)—Grotesque tragi-comedy in a seaside 
village, with a breezy curate who * sees it through ” ina 
Madame 'Tussaud atmosphere. 

ONE MAN’S SECRET. By Arthur Mills. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
In Mr. Mills’ simplified, Buy British world there are only 
very white men or dastardly scoundrels, and one of the 
latter, who secretly ships arms instead of corned beef to 


China, gives us and a benevolent Secret Service an 
exciting run for our money. 

THE HEARTLESS TRAVELLER. By Lady Patricia 
Russell. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.)—A bright-young- 


personal novel, redolent of femininity, about, as usual, 
complicated Peter and fatal, fascinating Linda. 


DEATH RATTLE. By Hans Gobsch. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.)—In 1934—War between Italy and France! 
Léon Brandt, Socialist Foreign Minister, backed by the 
workers of all Europe, -heroically champions Peace. . 
The style has the sparse hysteria of a Press telegram. 
Given the subject, even 320 pages of it make a good 
“thriller.” 
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Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s 


MY 
DIARIES 


1888-1914 


G, First cheap edition 
now ready everywhere 
920 pages 


12s. 6d. 


SECKER 
































By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. : 
(Secker. 7s. 6d.)—Instead of a house-party, a gathering of | 
people on a liner: instead of philosophical discussions, © 


(John Murray. : 
7s. 6d.)—** She was poor but she was honest,” and—in | 


Mitchell. , 


aa 
Current Literature 


THE HOW-AND-WHY. SERIES 
When Stella was told that her rival Esther Vanhony: 
must have been a splendid woman, because Dr, Swift 
written so finely about her, she replied that it was wel] ba 
that the Doctor could write finely about a broomstick. p! 
Johnson once bragged that he could write the life of a De 
stick and make it interesting. But it may be doubted whe, 
either of these great men would. have. cheerfully mde 
much of an _unpromising subject as Mr. G. M. Boum ° 
has done in The Story of the Wheel (A: and C.-Black, 2¢. 6d.) 













~ 


| thanks in part to the stores of archaeological knowledge, 
| tapped by the scornful rationalists of the eighteenth centur 
on which we can draw to-day. The wheel, as Mr. Boumphre, 
points out, is man’s one really original invention, the Only on, 
tor which he had no precedent in nature, unless possibly hy 
got his notion from watching the sun and moon hoo ding 4 
through the heavens. The sections which describe the maki! 
of the wheel to-day are a vivid and delightful contribution 
the great epic of tools. Along with Mr. Boumphrey’s adm. 
able little book we may note three other contributions to the 
** How-and-Why ” series which Mr. Gerald Bullett is edjtj 
(same publishers and price). Mr. W. J. Turner writes 
Music with the duplicated skill of the musician and the pog 
No one could better explain how it is that from three soupg 
‘ man has learnt to shape not a fourth sound but a star, o 
why music is called * the purest language of the human spirit n 
To cover the history of music, from Jubal and Apollo ty 
Mozart and Wagner, in less than a hundred pages, so as tj 
‘ interest the tone-deaf man no less than the virtuoso, ig 4 
triumph of art. In How the World Builds Mr. Humphry 
Pakington ‘does nearly as much for architecture. But Mf. 
J. W. N. Sullivan was not happily inspired to cast his account 
of How Things Behave into conversational form. 
WAR AGAIN TO-MORROW 
By Ludwig Bauer 
Dr. Ludwig Bauer, who appears to be a German, has many 
hard things to say about his own country, as about othe 
countries, and many alarming things to say about the stat 
of the world. He is, indeed, bent on alarming, and extremely 
anxious in particular to make it clear that his title has m 
mark of interrogation at the end of it. It is an affirmation, 
not a question. Yet there are ways out—the institution of 
real security, intelligent economic planning on a continental 
seale, and so forth; but since Dr. Bauer is quite sur 
they will not be adopted he is quite sure there will bh 
war again to-morrow. His book, translated by Mr 
Horsfall Carter (Faber, 7s. 6d.), whatever be. thought of it 
' conclusions, is challenging and provocative. It is very 
salutary, for example, for Anglo-Saxons to be told that the 
reason why they decline to commit themselves to the cause oj 
peace is that they dislike new ideas and cling to mental habits 
(non-binding relations) incompatible with the interlocking 
processes of world-development, and that they still cherish 
the idea that it is possible to prevent war without making any 
sacrifice oneself. Mr. Horsfall Carter's translation is admirable, 


ARCHIVES OF BRITISH HONDURAS, VOL. I. 
Edited by Major Sir J. A. Burdon, K.B.E. 

Major Sir J. A.- Burdon, WK.B.E., Governor of British 
Honduras from 1925 till 1931, is adding to the distinction 
of a long career of public service by editing the archives 
of that British Colony. The first volume of the archives 
(Sifton Praed, 7s. 6d.), from the earliest date to A.p. 1860, 
together with the ‘editor's introductory note, explain how 
the British settlements in the Bay of Honduras, dating 
from the seventeenth century, owe their survival to the 
value 6f logwood as a dyeing material; how the settler 
made Belize, the present capital of the Colony, their centre 
port, and maintained themselves through the wars of the 
cighteenth century in the very heart of the Spanish Caribbean; 
how, in 1745, they petitioned for help to enable them to “go 
and disappoint and defeat our enemies * ; how when war broke 
out in 1779, St. George’s Cay, an island near Belize, was surprised 
and captured by the Spaniards: how its inhabitants wer 
marched three hundred miles through forest and_ tropical 
swamp to Merida, and thence shipped to dungeons in Havana 
—how, in 1796, the settlers, undeterred by memories of 1779, 
decided to defend and not evacuate ; how in September, 179%, 
was fought the battle of St. George’s Cay—an unsung epic—in 
which thirty-one Spanish vessels, with 2,000 troops and 500 
seamen, were defeated by one of H.M.’s sloops, with five local 
sloops, and seven gunfloats (strengthened logwood rafts) ; and 
how the eighteenth century thus closed with Spanish domin 
tion effaced. The Constitution enjoyed by the settlers was 0 
the simplest kind. Under the first brief code of Regulations 
drawn up by Admiral Burnaby, in 1765, the _ settles 
agreed that “ whosoever shall be found guilty of profant 
cursing and swearing in disobedience of God’s com 
mands ....” shall forfeit for every such offence “ Tw6 
shillings and sixpence Jamaica currency, or the same value It 
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FROM SIAM TO SUEZ 


Saxon Childers The author of that povular 
By Jarenroush Oriental Gates,” on new trails through the 
eat where he reports delightfully on scores. of amusing 
bo amazing things that tourists never see. Illustrated 12/6 


“This is an entertaining book.’’---Referee. 


WITH A MOTOR TRUCK 
IN WEST AFRICA 


By Wilfrid D. ten Describes the experiences of a 

year of ating orem naeeioe. somes - Lag od and 
n otographing strange native tribes. 

ae re Illustrated 8, 6 


SCANDALOUS PRINCESS 


By Sidney Whipple. The exquisite and promiscuous 

esia is here projected against the background of the 
French Revolution and the other resplendent and incredible 
personalities of that time. iMustrated 12.6 


STEPPING WESTWARD 


By Laura E. Richards. ‘Throughout the beok has 
charm, for whether telling us of her home life, of her travets, 
er of the things and causes and people who have interested 
her, Mrs. Richards gives to her writing the quality of good 
conversation, well-bred but racy, and quick with sympathy 
and understanding.” Statesman and Nation. illustrated 10.6 


THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 
IN LITERATURE, 1901-1931 


By Annie Russell Marble. in this revised edition the 
author has added G. B. Shaw, Graziz Deledda, Henri Bergson, 
Sigrid Undset, Thomas Mann, and Sinclair Lewis. The 
bibliographies have been expanded and revised. tilustrated 15,- 


LINCOLN THE UNKNOWN 


By Dale Carnegie. Lowell Thomas says: “ I know of no 
other work on Lincoln which presents so much of him and 


presents it so unforgettably.” tlustrated 12.6 


THE THEATRE 


By Thomas Wood Stevens. “The author has a good 

deal of ‘little theatre’ experience, and this helps him to de 

justice to the practical side of his subject.’’"--The Times. 
ilustrated 12 6 


HISTORY OF LATIN-AMERICAN 
NATIONS 


By William Spence Robertson. This new edition has 
been thoroughly revised, largely rewritten, and considerably 
expanded; and the number of maps has been almost doubled, 
some of the new ones being in colour. iflustrated 21,- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Emory S. Bogardus. This revision brings the book 
up to date, and takes into account the most recent, scientifio 
developments. New Edition 15+ 


THE WILD BOY OF AVEYRON 


By Jean-Marc-Gaspard Itard. One of the first volumes in 
English of this famous classic which tells of the attempted 
civilization of an animal man captured in the woods of thi 





South of France. 7,@ 
FICTION 7/6 
EXPATRIATES M. A. Dormie 

4 ret af, Seon humour and sentiment by the author 


WHISTLING CAT Robert W. Chambers 


A stirring novel by a master of historical romance. 


THE RICHEST WOMAN IN TOWN 


Henry Bellamann 
A new novel that ranks high in artistry and interest. We 
recommend this as an excellent story by an author at present 
little known. 


FOLKHOUSE Ruth Sawyer 
Dealing with two average, wholesome young people, with their 
Problems, ideals and ambitions; here is a novel which is 
cheering and refreshing. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
84 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 














Che Press and the 
Condon School of Journalism 


The following letters recently received from 
eminent members of the Press world, together with 
the comments of “The Spectator,’ which are 
appended, will interest those who are desirous of 
finding a correspondence school from which depend- 
ably sound and thorough instruction in Journalism 
and Story-Writing may be obtained at moderate fees. 


The London School of Journalism was founded in 
1919 under the patronage of the late Lord North- 
cliffe, and is personally conducted by Sir Max 
Pemberton, The various courses are contributed by 
distinguished editors, authors, and journalists, and 
the instruction is wholly conducted by writers of 
established reputation. 


From VISCOUNT BURNHAM (former proprictor of the 

* Daily Telegraph’). 

I am very glad to say how much I have admired your efforts 
Yo give journalists a training in their profession. In the London 
School of Journalism vou cover the whole field of training, and 
I honestly believe that it is a practical and useful preparation to 
newspaper life. 


Frem LORD RIDDELL (Chairman of Geo. Newnes, Ltd.). 


] am writing to congratulate you on the excellent work you 
have been doing at the London School of Journalism and the 
progress vou have made. These results have been achieved 
without making extravagant claims or lavish promises. You 
have confined yourself to claiming to make the best of the 
material provided. This vou have done with marked success. 


From LORD DALZIEL (former preprietor of “ Reynolds”). 


I am delighted to learn of the progress vou are making, and 
T am convinced you are rendering a very useful public service. 
There is no sphere of public activity where brains and enterprise 
obtain a quicker response than in journalism. 


Fron MR. NEWMAN FLOWER (Chairman of Cassells Ltd.). 


I have nothing but praise for the London School of Journalism, 
and have long since realised that it is far ahead of any similar 
institution. 

A good many people send work in here who have the writing 
instinct but who do not know how to set about it, and, for 
people like this, I think your school is the ideal form of training. 
All vour courses are so sanely planned that they cannot but 
benefit anyone who wishes to make money out of writing. 

You must have turned out a very great number of first-class 
writers. I have published works by several of them. ... lL 
would like to see every young writer put through vour course. 
I am sure it would profit them. 


THE SPECTATOR says:— 


“It was, I believe, a realization of this need for training 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the many 
responsible positions that have to be filled in modern news- 
paper offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding 
the London School of Journalism. Having been allowed to 
examine its work in practice, | can only envy those who have 
received such sympathetic and highly-skilled instruction in their 
early efforts. The series of lessons go far to make clear what 
each journalist should aim at; but the most valuable part of the 
training is the very full and candid opinion that is given upon 
everything that is submitted.” 




















Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which 
they should engage, and will be helped in his judgment 
if the applicant can forward some short manuscript 
upon which an opinion can be based. 











Enquirers forwarding a MS. for an opinion are requested to 
write personally to Sir Max Pemberton, mentioning the Spectator. 


Full particulars of the School's courses of instruction in 
Journalism, Frec-Lance Journalism, Short Story Writing and 
Self-Expression will be sent free on application to:— 


The Prospectus Dept., 


‘THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. Mus. 4574. 
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‘merchantable. unchipt. Logwoods.”.. Sir. J. A. Burdon, and 

all who have helped him, are to be congratulated on this useful 

oe of work. It is of special interest at tis time when 
elize is suffering from the effects of the hurricane. 


; THE PROJECTION OF ENGLAND 
By Sir Stephen Tallents 

Sir Stephen Tallents, who, though he is the permanent head 
of the Empire Marketing Board claims the right occasionally 
to: be purely a human being, has written his very suggestive 
booklet The Projection of England (Faber and Faber, 1s.), in the 
‘latter capacity to explain the art of equipping England to 
‘disclose herself to the world. That, of course, raises the 
question of what England is; and Sir Stephen Tallents 
tells us. It is Parliament, the British Navy, the English 
‘Bible, The Times, the Derby, Henley, Piccadilly, the Lord 
Mayor, the Metropolitan police and a great.many other things. 
But it is an England which never learned the art of self- 
advertisement, an England much’ too modest about itself, 
‘an England which might well show the best of itself to the 
world for the benefit of the world. All that is thoroughly sound, 
and though Sir Stephen’s main idea is to set other people 
ithinking (in which he will certainly succeed), he has a good 
many suggestions to make himself about how England might 
project herself—through the cinema, through exhibitions, 
through the radio, through personal contacts. The case the 
‘writer set out to make, that the thing can be done and 
‘ought to bé done, he drives home with decisive success. It 
is ‘now for other people, and it may be hoped Sir Stephen 
‘as. well, to set about doing it. But they must read The 
Projection of England first. 


THE SOUL OF AN ATOM 
By W. Denham Verschoyle 

Those who are not contented to loll in the agnostic armchair 
or to kneel at the footstool of religion will welcome Mr. 
Verschoyle’s thoughtful essay on The Soul of an Atom (The 
Search Publishing Company, 7s. 6d.). It is not easy reading 
for the layman in science, and it may alienate the expert by 
ity casual references to the neutralization of gravity as a 
practical possibility and to the intelligent movement of a 
-table as “ the most elementary experiment in one department 
_of thought.” But Mr. Verschoyle bases his argument on such 
‘facts as are set forth in’ the popular pages of Jeans and 
‘ Eddington, and it can be followed by those who have no deeper 
knowledge of modern physics. His aim is to show that the 
latest theories of the electronic constitution of matter throw 
some light upon the problem of human survival and immor- 
tality, although, as he justly observes, these very interesting 
problems are not as yet susceptible of absolute proof. He 
modestly professes to do no more than present “ a beginning 
point for scientific thought.” _The electronic theory would 
suflice for background to a complete picture of the universe 
*- if there were no such things as life and mind” ; but, as we 
can hardly deny their existence, we must ask for more. With 
the aid of a very subtle analogy between the atom and the 
spiral nebula—about halfway between which man stands in 
point of size—Mr. Verschoyle adumbrates a theory of the 
immaterial aura of an atom, which retains its individuality 
after the dissolution of its material source, and which thus 
indicates a possible physical basis for human immortality. 

SOME APRIL REVIEWS 

The Dublin Magazine (edited by Seumas O'Sullivan. 
®s. 6d.) on recent showing stands up to comparison with any 
of its contemporaries. The April issue contains a paper on 
J. M. Synge by Mr. L. A. G. Strong, and a study of James 
Joyce by Mr. Padraic Colum. Mr. W. B. Yeats contributes an 
introduction to his play, Fighting the Waves. Mr. Vincent 
O'Sullivan writes on *“ Literature in France,” and Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence on “Irish Players at Oxford and Edinburgh.” 
& and Frank O’Connor are among the poets represented in 
this number. 

Pride of place in the current issue of The Criterion (edited 
by T. S. Eliot. 7s. 6d.), is given to an article on ‘* The Cat- 
egories of T. KE. Hulme” by Mr. Michael Roberts, in which the 
writer questions the validity of some of Hulme’s main argu- 
iments. Mr. Conrad Aiken contributes an effective short story, 
** Mr. Arcularis,”” and Mr. C. M. Bowra writes interestingly on 
Alexander Blok. A writer signing himself Gallox, makes, in 
rather formidable prose, some suggestions on the relation of 
** Property and Poetry ” ; and Mr. A. J. Penty writes on Mr. 
J. M. Keynes. Reviews are, as usual, varied and informa- 
tive. 

The April number of The London Mercury (edited by J. C. 
Squire. 3s. 6d.) is less attractive than usual. Apart from a 
successful short story, ‘ The Silver Fox,’ by Helen Moran, 
there is nothing which calls for comment. 

The last number of the Mercure de France (Directeur : 
Alfred Vallette. 5fr.) contains, among much of interest, 
** Bienheureux les Puissants,” by D. H. Lawrence, the transla- 
tion of an extract from “ Reflexions on the Death of a Porcu- 


pine.” 
Transition (edited by Eugene Jolas. 8s.) has appeared 
again. 


—. 


The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries a 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. 
be addressed to the Editor, The SrecratTor, 
W.C.1, with “ Modern Home Page” 
corner of the envclope.| 


* Room and Book” 


“Ar the present time we possess a number of fitst-clay 
designers in nearly every department of applied art, desi 

of textiles for dresses, curtains, coverings, rugs, Wallpape 
glass, china, furniture, &c., yet I can think of no ey 
where one is employed by any considerable firm, Aj ate 
working either on their own account, usually handicapped j 
lack of sufficient capital, or are attached to small private enter. 
prises.” So says Mr. Paul Nash in his new book,* and thous, 
I myself should have hesitated before putting it as Toundly gy 
that, there is no doubt that in the main his statement js trie 
enough. When, some few weeks ago, I tried to analyse on 
this page the reasons for the poor artistic quality of most y 
our commercial productions, from the considerable Corres. 
pondence that came from manufacturers it appeared that tly 
fault lay with the trade-buyers, whereas the few buyers why 
were sufficiently interested to write. blamed the manufa. 
turers for waiting too much on them and for lacking the 
courage of their own artistic convictions. No doubt bot) 
were right to a point; but the real fault—or at least th 
plainest cure for it, lies with the public. As Mr. J. E. Barton 
said in one of his excellent broadcasts on ‘* Modern Art,” “ Ty 
visible arts were ignored in Victorian schools and colleges: 
they are still ignored, for the most part, in our educatio, 
to-day. For a hundred years we have been systematically 
educated in blinkers.” We are paying to-day for the tong 
start we got in the industrial race. Other nations, who fil. 
lowed later, have been able to avoid or minimize some of the 
troubles we blundéred into before we were aware of their 
existence—the worst of them a chronic atrophy of the national 
sense of beauty. It is a sad thought that in England, where 
a strong appreciation of the beautiful has been most marked all 
through history—and never more so than in her most virile 
periods—to-day any manifestation of it is considered queer, 
cranky, even unmanly. In its place is a spoon-fed and mu. 
reasoning worship of famous names and works of art that it 
is safe and respectable to admire. And now on the Continent 
are signs of a renaissance comparable to that which moved 
the brothers Adam to evolve a style at once English yet based 
on foreign ideas. They had the traditions of Wren and Inigo 
Jones to help them; the designer of to-day has an unbridged 
gap of a hundred years behind him and a century of blind 
wrong-thinking to contend with. 

In Room and Book Mr. Nash, whose own work entitles him 
to our considerate attention, states the problem so far a 
interior decoration is concerned and discusses in what way its 
solution is to be sought. Not the least valuable part of his 
brief history of modern decorative art in England is a list of 
noteworthy designers, with comments on their work—though, 
among the architects, one misses the name of Amyas Connell 
who is surely entitled to honourable mention. A chapter on 
* The Room Equipped.” will be of value-to those who feel that 
their ideas want clarifying, although in the short space occupied 
it is necessarily principles rather than practice that we ar 
yiven. The second half of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of modern book-production and includes a clear and untech- 
nical description of the various methods of reproducing 
illustrations. It is perhaps ungenerous to say that one would 
have liked to see both halves of the book expanded ; but 
the field covered is wide—and one would gladly have read 
Mr. Nash’s views at greater length. 

In conjunction with Room and Book, an exhibition is open 
at the Zwemmer Gallery until April 25th, where work by most 
of the artists mentioned in the book can be seen. I strongly 
recommend all those who are interested in the modern home 
to go there and sce many things of a kind which are as y¢ 
rarely to be found in our shops : fabries, furniture, wallpapers, 
lamps, paintings, pottery, rugs, sculpture, and some beautiful 
printing and pattern-papers by the Curwen Press. 

G. M. Boumpurey. 
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* Room and Book, By Paul Nash, (Soncino Press. 
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| CENTRALISED CHASSIS 
LUBRICATION.—“All British 
ke people should be justly proud that the 
Rolls-Royce car is a product of this 
country, for throughout the world its 
name signifies perfection of workman- 
ship and material. It stands for every- 
thing meaning the best, and I venture 
to state that no single firm or organi- 
sation has done more to uphold British 
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| ROLLS ROYCE 


6 The Best Car in the World 


ae 


prestige universally than Messrs. 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED. A point which 
must appeal tremendously to the 
owner-driver as well as to the chauffeur 
is the fact that BOTH ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
\RE FITTED WITH CENTRALISED CHASSIS 
LUBRICATION operated by a foot-pump 
on the floorboard, even the springs be- 
ing automatically oiled inthis manner” 


—Sir Malcolm Campbell in the ‘Field’ 
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b Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned 4 
§ and guaranteed Rolls-Royce cars for q 
t disposal at moderate prices 
: | 
fe it 
Ke ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON Wr [MAYFAIR 6201] 


























“AN ENGLISH 
PUBLIC S€HOOL 


SITUATED ON A BEAUTIFUL 
HILL-SIDE NEAR THE SEA 














KINMEL SCHOOL 


ABERGELE, DENBIGHSHIRE 


Here boys receive instruction specially calcu- 
lated to fit them for a business career whilst 
enjoying the advantage of the Public School 
tradition. 
Parents are invited to ins pect, or to send for 
Prospectus to the Bursar, 


| . 

| Chairman of Council: Rt. ] 2 0 Headmaster: Mr. R. A. 
| Hon. LORD TEYNHAM [GUINEAS] GORDON CANE, B.Sc. 
1 per annum 
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ARAN TeLy STAR 


THE WORLDS FINEST CRUISING LINER 





O other Liner afloat can offer you such 
charm and comfort. Silent Card Room, 


Beautiful Public Rooms, delightful Bali- From 


room, Verandah Café, charming State- 

rooms, exquisite Louis XIV Restaurant ), Af / 
Open Air Tiled Swimming Bath, Gym- Nace 3 2 6 
nasium, silent Sun-Decks away from games. PER DAY 


PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE > 
For fuli cetailsand Cruise Programme 
300 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


April 22 25 Days arn oe BLUE STAR LINE 


To Tangier, Palma Palermo, Kurcola, Venice § 
Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, Malaga. 3, LOWER REGENT STREET 
21 18 Days From 28 Gns. 


ay 
To Lisbon, Tangier. Casablanca, Las P 


Palmas, ) y \ 
Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz), LONDON, S.W.1. 
NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS (Whitehall 2266.) 
June 11 13 Days From 20 Gas. Liverpool: 
o Norwegian tjords and Bergen, 10 W ro St: 
fone 25 13 Days From 20 Gns. Wir erg eo bixes 
To No gian Fjords and Northern Capitals and Principal Agencies. 
RRS oO LR Seo tine ea SA ih RN RD IEE 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LORD REVELSTOKE’S ADDRESS. 








A RECORD YEAR. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 





Tux Annual Meeting of the members of the United Kingdom 
Teraperance and General Provident Institution was held on 
Wednesday, April 13th, at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, 
London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Revelstoke (Chairman of the Institution) 
presided. 

The Chairman, in presenting the Report and moving the adoption 
of the Balance Sheet, said :—Ladies and gentlemen—The year 1931 
has been a satisfactory one, both in regard to the number and the 
amount of new assurances effected, and while a large volume of new 
business is not necessarily a criterion of prosperity, it is undoubted 
evidence of the efficiency with which our Institution's affairs are 
being conducted, and is particularly satisfactory when it is borne in 
mind that this large new business has been secured at a low ratio of 
expense. The number of new policies issued was 5,343, assuring a 
net sum of £3,503,351, on which the annual premiums payable 
amount to £104,293. In respect of each item named, these figures 
surpass any previously recorded in the history of our Institution. 

You will be interested in noting that of the amount paid in claims 
by death during the year, Bonus additions accounted for £183,131, 
which is 44 per cent. of the sums assured under With-profit Policies. 
in 146 cases the amount payable was more than double the original 
sum assured, while in 25 cases it was more than two-and-a-half times 
the original sum assured. 

Our working expenses continue to be light ; notwithstanding the 
large volume of new business the ratio of expenses to premium 
income was only 13.5 per cent., or 8.3 per cent. of our total income, 

VALUATION OF SECURITIES. 

You will see in the Report before you a reference to the deprecia- 
tion which took place last year in the market value of our assets. 
Your Institution has naturally not been exempt from the vicissitudes 
which have affected all holders of Stock Exchange investments, but 
you will be glad to know that the depreciation with which we started 
this year has, to-day, been very materially reduced. 

in accordance with the usual practice, no adjustment has been 
made in our book values, but on December 31st, 1932, when our 
Triennial Valuation is due to take place, any depreciation which may 
then exist will, of course, be given its full effect in the Balance Sheet. 

On the results of that valuation, of course, will depend the decision 
which we shall arrive at in regard to our bonus distribution, and on 
that head I feel sure that 1 shall have your approval if I refrain from 
anything in the nature of an explicit prophecy. Although our 
domestic outlook may be described as not unpromising, the inter- 
national situation, about which I shall say a few words presently, 
contains so many elements of uncertainty that it would be wiser not 
io attempt any definite forecast. 

Imrrovep Monetary Conpirions. 

The Stock Exchange barometer, as you know, was unfavourable 
to valuations made at the end of last year. Chiefly as a consequence 
of improved monetary conditions it is, to-day, much more favour- 
able. Bank Rate has been lowered; there has been a flow of money 
into Government securities and a notable demand for first-class 
investments. Although this movement shows that capital is stil! 
timid, it also shows, viewed in conjunction with the balancing of the 
National Budget and the steady purchasing power ef the pound 
sterling, that confidence in Great Britain is growing. A year ago, 
speaking in this room, I expressed the opinion that British enter- 
prise and British craftsmanship would triumph, in time, over the 
difficulties which beset them, and that this country would emerge, 
perhaps sooner and better equipped than others, from the fiery 
ordeai which had then lasted ten years. In the interval, we have 
found ourselves forced to suspend payment in gold equivalents to 
our short-term creditors, and by so doing it is true that, for the time 
being. we renounced the financial leadership of the world. But no 
one has taken our place, and provided we concentrate our aim upon 
efficiency, and can keep our public expenditure under control, there 
is, to my mind, no reason why this country of ours should not, when- 
ever international trade revives, take the place that belongs to it in 
the front rank. Subject to these reservations, there is ground for 
cautious optimism at home. 

Tue Forman SITuATION. 

The chairman then proceeded to review the foreign situation, 
which, he suggested, presented many features of difficulty and dis- 
tress. Disregard of economic law had involved the whole world in a 
monetary deadlock which was slowly strangling trade. A solution 
of the Reparations problem was earnestly desired, and the obvious 
way of bringing this about was by lowering the tariff walls which 
were obstructing international intercourse. While, in theory, this 
view was generally accepted, the prevailing nationalism prevented 
it from being put into practice, and the prolonged halt in trade was 
subjecting the fabric of capitalism to very severe strain. We could 
only hope that the statesmen in whose hands the future lay would be 
able to devise plans, without undue delay, which would bring relicf 
to a suffering world. : 

The resolution was seconded by 
carried unanimously. 


Mr. E. H. illingworth, and 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The International Crisis 


I couLD wish it were possible when expressing 
with regard to the present financial outlook to confi 
consideration to a survey of conditions in this country 
In such circumstances it would be possible to take’, 
moderately hopeful view of the situation. It is true that 
trade remains depressed and the volume of unemployment 
terribly large, but nevertheless in these directions there 
are at least some small signs of improvement, while ag 
regards the national finances we have succeeded for the 
time being, at all events, in substituting national for mere 
class interests with the result that some measure of eop. 
fidence has been restored and an equilibrium has been 
established in the national balance-sheet. 
Toe LARGER VIEw. 

Unfortunately, however, we are living in times when jt 
is quite impossible to take a mertly ‘local or parochial 
view of the situation. If theré is one lesson more than 
another which is being gradually driven home tothe various 
nations it is the need for mutual interdependence, if there 
is to be anything like permanent and general prosperity, 
As a result of the Great War victors and vanquished alike 
have suffered incalculable damage from the years of 
hostility, and although for a time it seemed as if the 
United States and some of the neutral countries had reaped 
benefit from the conflict, subsequent events have shown 
that the prosperity was of a dangerous and elusive char. 
acter, while post-War conditions have reacted with 
increasing severity upon almost every part of the world, 
Whether such ill-effects would have been as far reaching 
and abiding as they have been if, with the cessation of 
hostilities, the War spirit had also been exorcised, it is 
difficult to say, but unquestionably one of the greatest 
bars to a recovery in international confidence and inter. 
national prosperity is to be found in the lack of good will 
and co-operation between many nations. Conference 
after Conference takes place, with little or nothing in the 
way of material results. 


an OPinion 


Briraw’s Arriruve. 

Tn the very carly years following the War Great Britain 
proclaimed the desirability of a general cancellation of 
War debts and gave a lead by promising, under such 
conditions, to forgive far more than she asked to be 
forgiven. The appeal, however, was made in vain, in spite 
of which fact this country, under the lead of successive 
Governments and the Bank of England, played a 
foremost, and on the whole an altruistic, part in endeavour: 
ing to bring about the financial rehabilitation of the 
countries most smitten by the War. Unfortunately, 
however. almost every country failed to perceive the 
inevitable and long-enduring effects, both politically and 
financially, of the four years of the War conflagration, and 
largely because of that fact and because of the distrust 
which apparently exists between so many nations, it has 
been impossible so far to bring about the measure of inter- 
national co-operation which is essential for the upholding 
of the international credit system. 

ImparrED CREDIT. 

To-day, therefore, and at a moment when conditions 
in this country are showing some small signs of 
improvement, conditions at many foreign centres, not 
excluding the United States, are serious to the point of 
acute crisis. Moreover, from time to time financial distrust 
has been increased by maladministration of undertakings 
which has resulted in colossal losses to institutions and 
individuals. The latest of these events which have inflicted 
a blow upon credit has been furnished by the sensational 
developments in connexion with the affairs of the Kreuger 
and Toll group. What may be the full extent of those 
disclosures has still to be seen, but even judged from the 
standpoint of the collapse which has taken place in 
market values of securities of the group since the boom 
period, the losses of holders of securities run almost. into 
hundreds of millions, and while, perhaps, in this particular 
instance the losses fall more severely upon Sweden than 


(Continued on page 574) 
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—_— COMPANY MEETING. 





THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 





A DIFFICULT TRADING YEAR 





RED TRIANGLE ACQUISITION 





MR. MALCOLM STEWART’S SPEECH 


ue thirty-third ordinary general meeting of tiie Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last 
at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., Mr. P. 
Malcolm Stewart, Chairman and one of the managing directors of 
the compeny, presiding. | : ; 

The Chairman said : If you will turn to the balance sheet you will 
observe that the issued preference share capital has been increased 
by £180,280, raising the total to £2,500,000, and the issued ordinary 
share capital by £500,000, bringing up the total to £3,500,000. 
The combined share capitess stand at £6,000,000, both classes being 
fullyissued. The 5 per cent. second debenture stock has also been in- 
ereased by the sale and issue of £900,000 of stock. These increases in 
share and loan capital amount in all to £1,580,280, and were effected for 
the purpose of financing the purchase of the Cement and other 
undertakings of the companies known as the Red Triangle Group 
on the terms set out in the circular to the ordinary shareholders 
dated the 6th August last. This year we show a new item in the 
balance sheet, reserves for taxation and contingencies, £175,000 
having separated these from sundry creditors and credit balances. 

On the eredit side of the balance sheet you will see that we have 
added to the fixed assets account £1,984,536, mainly accounted for by 
the purchase referred to. We have, however, written off £425,909 
jn respect of depreciation and by the transfer of the debenture stock 
sinking funds. The total amount written off the fixed assets 
js, therefore, £50,453 more than in the preceding year and they stand 
at £7,405,709, a net increase of £1,558,627. 


Prorit AND Loss DETasIrs. 

Turning to the profit and loss account for the year you will 
seo that the profit on trading at £668,386 shows an increase of 
£133,605, whereas the interest and dividends earned at £355,622 
show a reduction of £64,347, due mainly to decreased returns from 
the companies in which we are interested overseas. I want to make 
it quite clear that the trading profits benefited because we felt 
justified last year in making a reduced provision for taxation in view 
of the ample reserves previously created and that whilst the profit 
and loss account has benefited from the inclusion of six months’ 
profits from the new works acquired, our Portland cement trading 
account on a comparative basis showed a substantially decreased 
profit compared with 1930. This is due to the lower selling prices 
realised owing to severe competition. 

The loss of profit due to low prices has to a considerable extent 
been offset by the improved profits earned by our subsidiary manu- 
factures which we have been nursing for some years; they have 
furnished an increased proportion of the total profits earned. The 
total revenue for the year was £1,024,712, an increase on last year’s 
figure of £69,562 and, we are able, after meeting our debenture stock 
interest and providing £427,655 for depreciation reserves and 
debenture stocks sinking funds, and the payment of the dividend 
amounting to £137,500 on fhe increased 54 preference share capital, to 
recommend to you the payment of a dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
3,000,000 ordinary shares issued prior to August, 1931, and 4 per 
eent. on the 500,000 ordinary shares issued in August, 1931. These 
dividends absorb £260,000 and there remains a balance of £2,463 
to be added to the carry forward, which will then stand at £163,427. 

AN OUTSTANDING EVENT. 

The outstanding event of the year was the acquisition of the 
manufacturing and certain marketing interests of the Red Triangle 
Group embraced by the Allied Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., and 
its subsidiary companies. On several occasions we had been 
offered shares which it was stated would give control. These offers 
were consistently declined. We had definitely made up our minds 
that, in view of the many knots into which these concerns were tied 
by an undesirable interlocking of interests, life was not long enough 
to attempt the task of their unravelling. We were only prepared 
to become interested if the knots could be cut and this involved 
liquidation. The assets of the allied company were of varying 
value ; liquidation alone could give complete freedom to fit them 
advantageously into our own organization. 

The time came when we made the Receiver, Sir William McLintock 
4 definite offer for practically the whole of the assets, provided they 
were bought in liquidation. This offer was declined ; an improved 
offer, which was made on the 22nd of April, was accepted, subject 
to the confirmation of the Court. This was given on August 19th. 
Imake this statement so as to place the matter in its true perspec- 
tive. We paid a fair price for the assets and I am satisfied, given 
fair trading conditions, we shall turn the purchase to advantage. 

Tre TRADING Poricy. 

You will be interested to hear something as to future policy. 
Our policy, as explained by me two years ago, is to extend the 
degree of rationalization already accomplished ; this we are now 
domg in a practical way. It is to-day the fashion to decry 
tationalization. This is brought about by the fact that it has failed 
where misapplied. The conglomeration of many manufacturing 
unts or other interests, irrespective of their relation to one another, 
under singlo control does not constitute rationalization ; neither 





does mere magnitude ensure efficiency or economic advantage ; on 
the contrary, it is almost certain to produce problems not easy of 
solution. We have no pride in our recent acquisitions because they 
have swollen the size of our company ; indeed, these bring a sober 
sense of added responsibility. 

Rationalization is best effected where the main products, manu- 
factured are akin, and their raw materials commission, whero 
there can be secured real economy in administration, judicious 
concentration of factory production and the abolition of overlapping 
selling effort. The manufacture of materials which form a part 
of the main product with a view to securing vertical contral is often 
a@ mistake ; they can generally be purchased more cheaply in the 
open market. These are matters in which the advantages and 
disadvantages are finely balanced and their correct determination 
depends on the personal factors of good judgment and the right 
experience, qualifications not always so readily found since the 
policy to be applied in the management of a merger of many 
concerns may ciffer materially from that involved in the operation 
of a single unit. 


REDUCTIONS IN Costs AND PRICES. 

During the year under review trading has been carried on under 
difficulties of a varied character. The aggregate deliveries of Blue 
Circle Portland’ Cement in all markets were but slightly below those 
of the previous year. It was inevitable that we should feel the 
effects of the world crisis and the tonnages exported showed a heavy 
decrease. On the other hand the deliveries in the home market 
were expanded, but the selling prices realized were reduced by the 
keen undereutting of the standard prices which had remained in 
force although they had not been maintained. 

We are not and never have been in favour of high prices ; on the 
contrary we are anxious to increase further the uses of cement 
by establishing the lowest prices compatible with the maintenance 
of a sound balance sheet and a fair return to the shareholders, a 
difficult task in an industry faced continuously with over-production. 
The policy of factory concentration, embarked on seven years ago. 
has enabled us to make successive reductions in our costs of 
manufacture. 

Last year the margin of profit earned per ton was approximately 
one half of that earned in 1925. It goes without saying that we 
could not have so substantially reduced prices to the consumer and 
at the same time have earned even the modest dividends paid in the 
past few years had we not been successful in marketing a much 
increased tonnage. 

PROSPECTS. 

You will expect to hear something from me as to the prospects 
for the current year. To be frank, it is not easy to make a definite 
forecast, but we know the barometer has risen and, I believe, is still 
rising. The crisis we are passing through is world-wide and we must 
expect a slow convalescence before full health is regained. 

Although we are faced with considerable uncertainty and have to 
date felt the effects of che decreased activity in the Building Indus- 
try, I am hopeful that as the year progresses we shall benefit from 
an increase of wise building which should be encouraged by the 
remarks of the Prime Minister in a recent speech. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, and the approval of the dividends paid and recom- 
mended to be paid. - 

Str Purre Nasx’s REMARKS. 

Major-Gen. Sir Philip A. M. Nash, K.C.M.G., C.B., the vice- 
chairman, in seconding the motion, said that with the acquisition of 
the manufacturing assets and certain other interests of the Red 
Triangle Group, it might be said that the company had successfully 
passed an important milestone in its progress, and he thought the 
occasion would be incomplete if a well-earned tribute were not paid 
to Mr. Stewart and his fellow managing directors, who not only had 
had the responsibility for the daily conduct of the affairs of their 
large undertaking in a year of unusual difficulties, but had also to 
negotiate the large and important transaction which had involved 
eventually the taking over of the assets and interests of the Red 
Triangle Group. The principal burden of the negotiations had fallen 
on Mr. Stewart himself, but it had meant also a great deal of addi- 
tional work for the other managing directors and their staffs, among 
whom he felt sure the chairman would like him to mention their old 
friend, Mr. Alfred Stevens. (Applause.) The company was par- 
ticularly fortunate in the strength of its administrative personnel— 
an asset which could not be shown in its full value on the face of a 
balance sheet—and it was also fortunate in possessing a chairman of 
such outstanding business ability as theirs. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman proposed and Mr. Alfred Stevens seconded the res 
election of the retiring directors, Major-Gen. Sir Philip Nash, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., the Rt. Hon. Lord Meston, K.C.S.I., Mr. E. C. 
Charleton and Mr. G. F. Earle, which was carried unanimously, and 
‘the auditors, Messrs. Crewdson, Youatt and Howard, having been 
reappointed, a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff, proposed by Mr. T. Gilbert Scott, closed the meeting, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


A SAFE AND STABLE INVESTMENT 











Tur one hundred and twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the: Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was held on April 12th 
at Norwich. 

Mr. Michael Falcon (the President) said that the net premium 
inecme of the life insurance account was £3,492,402, and included 
£507,180 received by way of new premiums on policies effected 
during the year. The insurances in force at the end of the year 
totalled £99,053,837, and showed an increase on the amount out- 
standing at the beginning of the year of £6,532,814. The mortality 
experience for the year worked out at 70 per cent. of the expected. 
The net income from investments amounted to £1,648,563, an in- 
crease of £53,466, and showed a net return after payment of income 
tax of £4 17s. 5d., before making provision for depreciation. It had 
been thought well to write out of the accounts the depreciation on 
Stock Exchange securities as at December 31st last at a cost of 
£1,098,746, even although as much as £600,000 of appreciation had 
taken place on a revaluation as at March 31st. The Society had 
£11,600,000 mortgages in and outside the United Kingdom. These 
were all revised carefully by the directors at the end of December, 
1930, and, as showing how satisfactory they were, the interest, divi- 
dends, and rents outstanding in the balance-sheet, amounting to 
£95,028, had _all been received with the exception of £2,300. 


wmy 
SrrRonG FrNvanciat Posirion, 

There was sufficient margin over the valuation of the liabilities to 
indicate that, after writing off the depreciation, bonuses at the same 
rates as those declared at the quinquennium could be made out of 
surplus, retaining all the strength of the 2} per cent. valuation on 
the Society’s whole life and endowment assurance contracts. To 
make sure of this a valuation of the whole of the Society's liabilities 
was made as at December 31st last, which confirmed the strong 
financial position in which the Society found itself. In arriving 
at this conclusion no account had been taken of the balance of the 
favourable exchange over unfavourable exchange, which ran to over 
£400,000. 

The strength of the Society was undoubted. The stability and 
success of a Mutual Life Insurance Society must always be based 
upon carefully selected membership, the sound investment of its 
funds, economic management, coupled with good interest earnings. 
{t would be abundantly clear that in the case of the Norwich Union 
Life these four factors were undoubtedly present-—all proposals 
made by new entrants were scrupulously supervised by their 
medical directors ; a committee of the Board met every week to 
investigate and deal with new investments. The interest rate at 
£4 19s. per cent., after allowing for the write-off, gave a margin of 
£2 9s. over the valuation rate, and was an important aid in the 
maintenance of bonuses. Here then they had a combination ensur- 
ing the stability of this great office, and, therefore, its policyholders 
could look forward to the future with the utmost confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








Five Experts 
produced 
this Gardening Book 


It is full of practical information about the 
cultivation of lawns, flowers, fruit and 
vegetables. It tells you how to feed and G@ 
care for them so as to ensure velvety lawns, 
bumper crops and lovely flowers. No garden lover should be 
without a copy of “ How to Make Your Garden Beautiful— 
and Profitable.” Send a postcard to-day and you will receive 
by return a free and post free copy., Address your letter to 
Technical Department: 


ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., West Bromwich, Staffs. 
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LET THE CHALET DO 
JUSTICE TO YOUR GARDEN “(i 


Ornamental and useful, a Browne & Lilly 
Chalet will last a lifetime. 


The “ Hampden” open-air Chalet is a 
sound, weatherproof structure designed to 
afford the maximum benefits of light and 
air. Weather-boarded walls, bitumen roof- 
ing, strong floor, made in sections to bolt 
together for easy re-erection. 8ft. long, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 572.) 


upon any other country, there are few countries shi 
escape the effect of actual loss and of shock to credit, : 
THe Dancsian CONFERENCE, 

Only during the last week or two hopes with regan] 
international co-operation in dealing with some of . 
acute financial troubles in Europe have been dam ‘ 
by the speedy breakdown of the Danubian Confereng 
and that circumstance has, to some extent, also jae 
hopes with regard to the outcome of the lee 
Conference to be held in June to consider the questi 
of Germany’s Reparation payments. Before that time 
however, there will be two important developments in 
the nature of elections, both in France and in Germany 
and possibly a good deal may depend upon the outeone 
of these contests. Meanwhile, however, the financial 
state of Europe remains critical, and as_ it inyolye 
the continued unemployment of some millions of Peoples 
the repercussion on political and social life may well 
serious. That is why I find it difficult at present to take 
even a clear, let alone a very hopeful, view of the gener 
outlook, for while there is a good deal in the situatio, 
which may work in the direction of a continuance of 
cheap money and a rise in gilt-edged securities, thos 
events are a poor substitute for what is most required, 
nainely, a restoration of international confidence an 
co-operation between the nations in everything pertaining 
to the re-establishment of international credit an 
international trade. 


The Coming Budget 
BuvGer secrets are usually well preserved, and as next 
‘Tuesday draws near guesses with regard to the nature of 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s statement become fewer and 
less confident. On the whole, however, and largely asa 
consequence of the unsettlement of the international 
situation to which I have referred in the preceding article, 
expectations of any remission of taxation are much mor 
subdued, for it is felt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be well advised in pursuing a very cautious and con- 
servative policy. It is, however, open to question whether 
in certain directions, where excessive taxation is proving 
to have adversely affected the Exchequer revenue itself, 
some remission would not be to the public advantage, 
while there are other directions where in the matter of 
indirect taxation the Exchequer might fairly seek new 
revenues without imposing any undue strain either upon 
the consumer or upon industry, and in the following letter 
Mr. J. E. Allen suggests that more might be done in the 
way of increasing taxation on heavy vehicles using the 
public highways. I am also glad that Mr. Allen 
raises the supreme question of the necessity not only for 
the maintenance of the economies already effected but for 
still further cuts in expenditure. His letter runs a 
follows : 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 

Srr,—In your financial pages of last week, Mr. Kiddy says, 
quite rightly, that the accounts of the past year do not 
promise a lower income tax in the present year. But this 
assumes that expenditure (which governs taxation) will go on at 
its present level. Why should it? We are spending about £60 
millions on roads every year. This is gross extravagance. Tho 
foundations and surfaces of our highways have been improved 
so enormously during recent years that, with fair wear and tear, 
we could maintain them for £20 millions a year. 

But we allow our roads to be broken up by enormous motor 
vehicles, travelling at a dangerous speed. I reckon that every 
omnibus and lorry weighing over five tons unladen costs the rate- 
payers £500 a year. Those with solid tyres and those weighing 
over seven tons probably cost £1,000 each. Yet the Treasury 
and the Ministry of Transport actually encourage the use of these 
Juggernauts, because they charge the same licence duty for ten 
tons as for five tons. The maximum duty is £48 pneumatic and 
£60 hard-tyred for five tons and over, with £6 for three trailers. 
In Northern Ireland the licence duty for five tons is £100, with 
£10 for a trailer. 

There is no good reason why we should allow vehicles weighing 


five tons to run on the road at all, unless they have to carry som 


special load, and then their speed should be strictly limited, say 
to eight miles an hour, and their area restricted. But the first 
step is for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reverse the present 


principle on which the scale of licence duty is based and to make 


(Continued on page v:) 
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SIR HARRY McGOWAN’S SPEECH 





Peoples, 
y Well be : . ; : % 
L to take I Tue fifth annual general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries 
" ld. was held on Thursday April 14th, at Central Hall, 
* Beneral Westminster, London, 8.W. 

i tuation sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (the chairman) said that during 
anes af iyjlindustry had been little more than the plaything of political and 
S, those juancial conditions. These had got steadily worse till they culmi- 
‘equired, I jated in Great Britain's abandonment of the Gold Standard last 
ne and fg september, a step which had removed the special handicap under 
Ttaini which British industry had been labouring since 1925. The year’s 
TCalning nding of I.C.I. had exceeded expectations. That the company 





lit and yd been able to show a gross income before depreciation of only 
(461,072 less than in 1930 was ground for real satisfaction. 
The expression “‘ gross profit for the year’ hitherto used in the 
fofit and Loss Account had been altered so as to describe the 
cupany’s sources of income, and to make it clearer that the divi- 
dends of the principal subsidiaries were paid before providing for 
as next tein depreciation of buildings and plant. The Central Obsolescence 
ature of ff wd Depreciation Fund existed for that purpose: The total dispos- 
ver and  sble income for the year amounted to £5,322.168, out of which, after 
lV as 4 appropriations for Central Obsolescence and Income Tax, £4,061,773 
eer was left for dividend purposes. Payment of the preference and 
ational ordinary dividends amounted to £3,544,948, leaving a carry forward 
article, # of £516,825, which was £136,658 less than in the year previously. 
h more lt was felt that that small encroachment was justified. The 
‘hequer amount placed to Central Obsolescence—£1,000,000—was double 
that so allocated last year, since it was essential to have a strong 
. obsolescence fund in order continually to keep pace with the im- 
vhether § provements in plant and machinery brought about by the advance 
TOVi of knowledge. 
. itself s Prorit AND Loss Account. 
: The only comment he wished to make on the profit and loss 
tere acount was that the income for the year contained nothing of an 
exceptional nature, and related solely to the year’s operations. It 
k new ineuded neither profit arising from the sale of investments, nor any 
r upon § transfers from reserve funds accumulated in past years, and it was 
+ letter f etived at after making full provision for the reduced value of all 
in the stocks of materials, stores and finished products, 
ne the @ A8in previous years, the dividends from the wholly owned sub- 
‘All tidiary companies represented their full profits, subject to the 
ie o oe under the Companies Act, 1929, printed at the end of the 
UY tor Hf Annual Report. 
rut for It might be a matter of interest to the shareholders to know that 
INS a3 # their own auditors, Messrs. Thomson, McLintock & Company and 
Messrs, Price, Waterhouse & Company, were also the auditors of 
the majority of their principal subsidiary companies. The accounts 
eee for the remainder were dealt with by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
lo — eevenpeny, of ee and Messrs. soe Wane a! ysceen of 
: iverpool. Naturally, the company’s own auditors had full access 
= to the accounts dealt with by the two latter firms, 
“_ With unimportant exceptions the accounts of the home subsi- 
. Tho § diary companies were made up to the uniform date of December 31st 
proved #§ and these of the foreign pe Ashe companies to September 30th. 
1 tear, § Inthe latter case the earlier date enabled the accounts to be received 
fom overseas in time for scrutiny by the company’s auditors. 
pes The directors’ report for 1931 gave the shareholders particulars 
ys of the movements of the volume of trade during that year as re- 
ighing grded their principal products. No other explanation of the 
aan deereases was needed than the general condition of world affairs, 
‘ae of which the daily press provided ample detail. No industrial 
uh tuterprise to-day, however wide its ramifications, however skilful 
mes | ig management, or however efficient its staff and workers, could 
<iak hope completely to escape from the over-riding effects of the semi- 


paralysis of international trade, the chaos of monetary conditions 


with Find the unrelenting pressure of a continuous fall in prices, 
ghing The balance-sheet showed that £1,837,596 had been written off 
som? & theshares and debentures in and advances to subsidiary companies. 
, say The company had adhered to their policy of concentrating manufac- 
first § ture where most advantageous, and had closed down certain plants. 
esent That did not lead to a reduction in earning power, but tended to 
make tease it. As aresult of enquiry at Billingham it had been decided 


to write off a number of specific items which in the light of improved 
methods did not justify the value at which they stood in the books, 





wiihd 





To provide for that writing down £2,000,000 had been taken from 
general reserve, which was thereby reduced to £10,725,000, Central 
Obsolescence Fund being increased from £4,500,000 to £5,662,404. 
Nothing had been added to the general reserve out of the year’s 
profits, because a year of extreme depression was not the time to 
increase reserves which were already powerful. 

They had continued the policy of 1930 of carrying their market- 
able and other investments at their book value. A time of world 
financial crisis defied any attempt to decide what was a reasonable 
normal value of an investment. The note on the balance sheet 
stated that at December 3lst, 1931, the market or computed value 
of their marketable and other investments showed a depreciation of 
£3,346,565 on book value. That represented a fall in value during 
1931 of £623,200. When conditions were more stable, it might be 
necessary to review the book value of that asset. In the meantime, 
even on the lower values of to-day, the general reserve amply covered 
the depreciation. 

The shares and debentures in and advances to subsidiary com- 
panies shown in the balance sheet at £69,264,978 represented in the 
main the company’s holdings in the eight manufacturing groups 
referred to in the report, namely, alkali, general chemical, explo- 
sives, fertiliser and synthetic products, dyestuffs, leathercloth, lime 
and metals. The shares and debentures in associated companies 
standing in the balance sheet at £6,522,062 represented in the main 
their investments in African Explosives & Industries, Ltd., Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., and a number of smaller Dominion and foreign 
companies engaged in industrial activities cognate to their own. 
The marketable and other investments standing at £9,540,677 repre- 
sented investments in large industrial companies with which they 
had, directly or indirectly, trade connections. The main items were 
investments in the General Motors Corporation, Du Pont & Co., and 
the Allied Chemical Company in the United States, the Inter- 
national Nickel Company in Canada, the I.G. Farbenindustrie in 
Germany, and Joseph Lucas & Sons in this country. 

The only other item on the balance sheet upon which he need 
comment was the amount of cash at bankers and in hand. It showed 
an increase over the amount at the end of 1930 of £1,294,524, and 
They had, therefore, ample liquid re- 
sources for a long time to come. To some extent, the growth in 
eash arose from the policy of strict economy they had steadily pur- 
sued throughout the whole organisation during the year, including 
a continuous scrutiny of the volume of stocks. For the rest, it repre- 
sented normal accumulation of profits in cash, which had been con- 
served by a rigid control over capital expenditure. Since Decem- 
ber 31st, 1931, they had invested a substantial sum out of that cash 
in British Government securities. 


NEW TRADE OpPoRTUNITIES. 

He was naturally gratified at the change in the fiscal policy of the 
country. ‘There would be difficulties to be overcome and some 
temporary uncertainty as to the readjustments of trade which would 
follow the change. 1I.C.I. were in an advantageous position for two 
reasons. First, most of their raw materials were home-produced. 
Secondly, they stood to be little affected by retaliatory measures. 

He believed that the new trade opportunities presented by a tariff 
could only be utilized satisfactorily through more closely knit 
industrial entities, welding into one body existing competitive units. 
I.C.1. was to-day regarded in many countries as the British prototype 
of large-scale business, but doubts had recently been expressed 
about the soundness and permanence of such concerns. Those 
sprang from a few striking failures. It was an elementary fallacy 
to assume that what was true in one or two instances must be true in 
general. Specific failures did not invalidate the soundness of a principle. 
1.C.I. was as free as it could be made from the defects which else- 
where had led to trouble. To begin with, members of the company’s 
board had been freed from definite executive duties so as to be able 
to give attention to new problems as they arose, They were daily 
in touch with one another, Their policy was hammered out in 
candid discussion. 

ORGANIZATION OF SUBSIDIARIES. 

Their principal subsidiary companies in the United Kingdom 
were organized in eight groups, the names of which were given 
in the Annual Report. Every group contained a number of separate 
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companies, the products of which were cognate to each other. 
Fer all purposes of control and administration they treated the 
companies that formed one group as a unit. The statutory Board 
of each of those companies was the parent company, viz.: Imperial 
Chemical Industries, so that there was a uniform legal controlling 
authority vested in their own Board. That method of control 
ensured harmonious working and co-ordinated direction over the 
whole wide field of the company’s activities. Group or company 
inter-competition was avoided, there was no conflict of authority, 
and wasteful duplication was eliminated. Each group had a 
subordinate Board, which was in reality the Group Executive, 
consisting entirely of members of their staff, some attached to the 
companies within the group, and the remainder to head office ; 
none of the Company’s directors acted in that capacity. 


All technical, commercial, financial and administrative problems, 
concerning one group were therefore studied in the first place, 
as affecting one entity, although in putting decisions into effect 
they naturally complied with any obligations arising out of the 
separate legal existence of each company. The necessary co- 
ordinating link between himself and his full-time colleagues on 
their General Purposes Committee and the various Group Executives 
was provided by an intermediate body which the directors called 
the Central Administration Committee. It was composed of the 
Group Chairman and a number of their headquarters senior officers 
and was presided over by one of his colleagues. Through that 
machinery they secured both devolution of responsibility and a 
free channel 6f communication from the factories right up to the 
Chairman and the Board. Devolution encouraged decision and 
self-reliance. Free communication permitted of orderly reference 
on points of policy and rapid execution of decision. Some people 
asked whether so large an organization could be efficiently managed 
without losing elasticity and initiative. The Company’s system 
fostered and preserved those qualities. Apart from new policies 
and activities instituted by their own Board, much of their manage- 
ment lay in harmonizing the impulses for action which continually 
welled up from below. ‘Their ideal was a thoroughly dovetailed 
executive staff, well-balanced, self-supporting, with a clearly 
defined policy, so that its full power should not be impaired or 
even shaken by the loss of any one individual. 


INTERNAL ECONOMIES. 


This scheme of control had been used for the continuous study 
of internal economies, in which the centralised service departments 
at Millbank had played a large part. The company had steadily 
aimed at concentrating manufacture by fresh capital expenditure 
at the most appropriate point as well as by the transference of 
business. Some factories also had been sold, some demolished and 
some held for fresh developments. That physical rationalisation 
was not yet complete. 


On the side of financial rationalization the company had early 
achieved a large measure of uniformity, but much remained to be 
done in eliminating disadvantages arising from the separate existence 
of different companies. Steps were being gradually taken to reduce 
the number of those, one of which was the registration last week of 
J.C.1. (Explosives), Ltd. Companies which had already been dis- 

msed with had been liquidated after their assets and business 
a been transferred elsewhere in the Group. The liquidation of an 
1.C.1. company was not due to failure. He wanted to make that clear. 
Liquidation of any of their subsidiary companies represented not a 
tale of disaster but a mark of progress in the work of financial 
rationalization. In the future there would be more of them, but 
care would be taken to see that the goodwill of their names should 
be preserved. 


The administrative policy had to be thanked for the progress 
made in wage and salary adjustments, which had been achieved 
without friction. The fact that wage reductions were accepted in 
a spirit of goodwill was a tribute both to the workers and to the 
company’s labour policy. In addition to economies so effected the 
most careful scrutiny had been made of every class of expenditure 
and all outlays not judged sufficiently remunerative or promising 
eliminated. 


He unhesitatingly endorsed the view of the Macmillan Committee 
that British technical efficiency was not inferior to that of its 
competitors. A large measure of the success of I.C.I. rested upon 
that factor, much of which was attributable to research, which was 
an integral part of the company’s industrial practice. The price to 
be paid for maintaining a position in the forefront of the world’s 
industry was a heavy one but was a necessary component of the 
company’s normal manufacturing costs. 


New Propvcrs. 


Tho fruits of a policy of rationalized production and research 
were to be found in their new products. They were now manu- 
facturing some fifty dyestuffs hitherto not manufactured in this 
country, and had improved the quality of many others. Research 
in the dyestuffs. laboratories had also been applied to rubber acceler- 
ators, anti-oxidants, softeners, &c. They had successfully co- 
operated with other concerns in the search for a British-made cellu- 
joid for safety glass. 


Rapid progress was also taking place in Dulux “ new process ” 
paints and varnishes, which could be used when nitro-cellulose was 
not suitable. The range of low-freezing blasting explosives had 
been extended by the introduction of more powerful compositions. 
Special types of black powder, one for slate blasting and one for use 
iu tropical climates, had also been developed. Improvements had 
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been effected in rifle ammunition of the high velocity ca 
eee increased accuracy in long-range ati coum hich ad 
ad also materially improved their competitive position The ttt 
placed on the market a solid carbon dioxide refrigerant, dey " 
Billingham, and sold under the name of Drikold, It woul 
believed, play a large part in enabling perishable toodsteae they 
marketed in perfect condition. It had, in addition, other im : 
industrial applications. To develop their mineral reso Portans 
Billingham a range of new building materials based on pic 
was now being placed on the market. He might add that te 
duction at Billingham of general chemicals, to which he had veh 
last year, namely, concentrated compound fertilizers, met . 
= acid, acetic acid, &c., had shown substantial progross during 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS. 


In some respects the purposes of tariffs and international 
ments were in conflict. Unassisted as they had been in the pp. 
by tariffs, he and his colleagues had been convinced believers nm 
long-range wisdom of international agreements as instruments of 
world rationalization of industry, Co-operation, they had alwa 
found, was better in the long run than competitive warfare, " 

In pursuance of that policy they had recently concludeg an 
agreement, following protracted negotiations, with the Continental 
manufacturers of dyestuffs. For some years arrangements bad 
existed between French, German and Swiss makers under which 
they co-operated with one another and marketed their products jn 
an orderly manner. He was inclined to think that for some tims 
the British dyo industry had been regarded as not having proved ite 
permanence. The agreement entered into with Continental 
stuffs manufacturers was an assurance that the British dye ind 
had proved its permanence. It would strengthen the internationg 
position of the industry. They had also participated in another 
jinternational agreement which unfortunately was of but short 


Y 


duration. The International Nitrogen Convention had, during ity 





short life, done much to assist in orderly marketing apart from ity 
substantial contribution towards regulating production to cop. 
sumption, but negotiations last summer for the continuance of thy 
Convention had, unfortunately, broken down. 

On the other hand, the formation of the International Hydro. 
genation Patents Co., in April last, was a far-sighted piece of action 
to avoid conflict or waste in the future world industrial developmen; 
of the great scientific achieyement of the production of oil from coal, 


NEED For Co-oPERATION. 


The necessity of co-operating with manufacturers in tho British 
Dominions overseas had always been recognized by I.C.I. Th 
ideas to be developed at Ottawa had long animated the Company's 
actions so that to-day most of their practical ends had been achieved, 
In Australasia I.C.1. of Australia and New Zealand, Ltd., in Canada 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., in South Africa African Explosives and 
Industries, Ltd., each had factories on the spot. The imperial 
character of their work had met with the sympathy of the respective 
Governments. Though none had escaped the ravages of 1931, 
the fact that each company should have been able to yield rates of 
return almost equal to those of 1930 was a fine tribute to their 
soundness and initiative. There need be no fears for their futan. 
In other overseas markets, I.C.I. were following the same policy 
of close and friendly liaison with the principal makers of the same 
class of goods, and as world problems were solved he believed that 
there would be a satisfactory growth in the trade of the I.C.1, selling 
companies. 

Prophecy was dangerous, but in his view the outlook was brighter 
than it had been for some time, Great Britain had regained her 
monetary freedom, so that industry had its future much more in its 
own hands. Behind the security of a tariff, industries which had 
not yet been able to organize themselves upon modern lines or talk 
upon even terms with their foreign competitors would be able 
to look forward with more confidence. The sales of I.C.I. products 
at home were so intimately tied to the prosperity of the principal 
industries that everything which helped them to better their 
conditions should improve those of I.C.I. So far as the evidence of 
the early months of 1932 was available, it went to show that British 
industry was becoming more aetive. That was a hopeful augury 
for the year. 

An EncovurAGING Factor. 

The economies which I.C.I. had been able to introduce wer 
another encouraging factor. No organization would be better 
equipped to grasp any and every opportunity which might present 
itself. But it must be remembered that I.C.I. was a great inter 
national organization. Thero was not a single country of importance 
in the world in whose prosperity, directly or indirectly, they were nob 
interested. Even should the reparations problem of tho world be 
solved, there still remained a huge network of international com- 
mercial debts unadjusted to the present low prices of goods. Until 
some broad lines of solution were agreed upon it was to be feared that 
the restrictions on international trade would be continued. In # 
far as that happened, the trade of I.C.I. would be affected in some 
part of the world or another. But it could be said that unless 
some unforeseen calamity should overtake the world the results 
of the Company’s trading for 1932 should be at least as good 
those for 1931. If the first three months were any index, they should 
be better. 

After paying a tribute to the zeal and loyalty of the staff, the 
Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts Ww: 
was carried, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 574.) 
ehicles pay more per hundredweight than the lighter, 


an with £1,000 a year pays a higher rate of income 
ith £500.—Yours faithfully, J. E. ALLEN. 
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han 2 man W 

" M Peter's Terrace, 

*"pril 11th, 1932. 

t only, however, in road expenditure that there 

r further economies in the national outlays, for, 

doubted whether there is not even now un- 

expenditure in the number of Government 
ts and overlapping duties and expenditure. 
Artucr W. Kuppy. 
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iments of Arant from the weleome news of the re-election of President 


uf alway, Hindenburg in Germany, most of the factors operating on the 








luded stock Markets during the past week havy @ been of = ——— 
mntinen able character. I ncreasing anxiety w it h eegard to the probab e 
ents ra arising out of the Kreuger and Toll affair, acute depres- 
ler which sion in Wall Street, and the financial crisis in many of the 
oducts in central countries of Europe have been among the influences 
OMe time | affecting markets adversely. ; Thanks to the continuance of 
roved ity | cheap money, gilt-edged securities have kept fairly firm, while 
ntal dye. BF the strength of that market has even been assisted, to some 
ndustey extent, by the distrust of more speculative stocks. During the 
tation § jitter part of the week business has also, no doubt, been 
 Snothe F stricted to some extent by reason of uncertainty with regard 
~~ short to the Budget secrets to be disclosed on Tuesday. At one time 
froe tt there was a sudden and fairly pronounced spurt in Iron and 
to a Steel shares on market rumours of a possible 20 per cent. 
08 of the tariff duty, but the best prices have not been held. 
* * * * 
| Hydro. CEMENT PRoFits. 
of ation By reason of the fact that the Red Triangle group properties 
loprment were only absorbed as from the Ist July last, it is somewhat 
om cou. F iigcult to compare the accounts of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers Limited for the past year with the 
i previous twelve months. All the same, however, it is useful 
A. to note the net addition on the year to the book value of the 
ail properties of the Associated Company of about £1,560,000 
chieved, as compared with the previous capitalization of that group. 
Canady | The capital liabilities of the Associated Company advanced 
ves and by about —— oo “ — in 5 per — 
imperi Debenture Stock in order to pay for the properties acquired. 
mo The profits of the Associated Company, whose dividend has 
f 1931, F been maintained at 8 per cent. per annum—-4 per cent. was 
rates of F paid on the new shares—went up in greater ratio than the 
bo their capital investment, and in addition to normal charges the 
future, profits bore part of the cost of the new capital issues and 
Poli expenses in connexion with the acquisition of the Red Triangle 
od that Leon The following table compares the figures of 1931 
selling BWR A900 = 
1930. 1931. 
righter Trading profit —.. eee £534,781 £668,386 
He Interest and dividends, &c. 420,369 356,326 
© in in 955,150 1,024,713 
ch hd H = Debenture interest, &e. 192.119 197,094 
or talk Depreciation reserve 267,150 312,150 
he, Debenture redemption 108,231 115,506 
haneser Preference dividend | as 137,500 
— Ordinary dividend (8 per cent.) 240,000 260,000 
Brew ‘Carried forward ne 160,964 163,427 
British | The balance-sheet shows the Taxation and Contingency 
vugury § Reserve separately for the first time at £175,000. 
x * * * 
NorwicH UNIon. 
) were The Report of the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society 
better F for 2981 covers only the first year of the quinquennial 
resent § period. Nevertheless, the directors have boldly faced at once 
intet- # the question of depreciation, and notwithstanding the recovery 
ome which has taken place in public securities of the investment 
rid be =, = —— “ your the beam . the depreciation 
_ | existing on December 31st has been written off against revenue, 
‘Tatil and inasmuch as it is accompanied by the assurance that the 
dthat | Profit for the year exceeds the amount so written off and that 
In» § the balance, with the inner reserves, is sufficient to provide 
some § Teversionary bonuses on all with-profits policies at the rates 
anes § declared for the last quinquennium, and on the same stringent 
esults § basis of valuation, the report must be regarded as a thoroughly 
od # § good one. It is also good in the sense of showing that the new 
hould § policies last year amounted to the large total of £8,339,000. 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society has had a good 
f, the # year, the amount brought into Profit and Loss account from 
which f the underwriting accounts being larger than in the previous 


year. 
(Continued on page vi.) 
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One of Life’s Tangles Unravelled 
BY AN INVESTIGATION OFFICER 


ARY JONES had known brighter days, for 

when listening to the promises of love and 
fidelity made by Harry Brown, she sincerely 
thought that her life would be one round of 
happiness. 


An all too brief courtship led to her marriage. But 
what a starthng revelation! The man who had 
promised to be a constant protector revealed him- 
self as a craven blackguard. The baseness of his 
depravity and of his mind was so bad that it could 
not be recorded. Subjected to all kinds of indigni- 
ties, cruel words, and oft-repeated blows, Mrs. 
3rown found her married life the very opposite 
from the heaven she had anticipated. 

During those days of agony of mind an old sweetheart 
appeared and spoke words of sympathy, which the distressed 
woman was only too ready to receive. ‘Thus the “eternal 
triangle” was formed, with two sides quivering with hatred 
of the third! 





Following a brutal attack 
with a weapon Mrs, 
Brown’s old lover sug- 
gested that she should go 
away with him. Without 
fully realizing all that this 
would involve, she agreed. 


The love and protection 
lavished upon her did not 
satisfy her that this was 
the best and proper rela- 
tionship, even though the 
circumstances might be 
regarded as extenuating. 














Frequently her mind reverted to the days of her childhood 
and her religious upbringing, and eventually she returned to 
her childhood’s home. 


Reading in a newspaper of a similar problem solved by The 
Salvation Army she 
journeyed to the London 
Headquarters and, being 
received with sympathy, 
was soon telling her tragic 
story to the Reconciliation 
Officer. 


The legal tangle pre- 
sented no small difficulty 
—but after an interview 
with the would-be hus- 
band the seemingly im- 
possible was attempted. 








Months of waiting preg- 
nant with seeming failure 
followed, until one of His Majesty’s judges, feeling that the 
poor woman had been “more sinned against than sinning” 
exercised his discretion, knowing that a home in which a new 
start could again be made would be provided. 











The other day a simple, yet joyful service was held at a 
Salvation Army Hall, and Mary Brown was united to the 
man who had stood beside her in her hour of need, and who 
had waited several years to take her to his home. The Army 
gave the couple their blessing and counsel, and so ended 
happily what might have been a life-long tragedy. 


This true story, typical of many, gives an 
insight into one of the numerous phases of 
Salvation Army work. In its efforts to bring 
happiness to those in difficulty, distress, or 
destitution, the Salvation Army pleads for your 
generous support. Will you kindly send a 
donation to-day to GENERAL HIGGEINS, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4? 


The 
SALVATION ARMY 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page v.) 
AN INTERESTING SPEECH. 
The report and accounts recently issued of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution showed that mortality, interest 
arnings and the ratio of expenses continue to be favourable. 
At the recent annual meeting of members the Chairman, Lord 


Revelstoke, made some very interesting comments on the 
general financial situation and outlook. ‘* Disregard of 


economic laws,” said His Lordship, ‘* had involved the whole 
world in a monetary deadiock which was slowly strangling 
trade.’ He could not probably have summed up more 
admirably and tersely the fundamental causes of the present 
world depression. The causes are, of course, numerous and 
include some to which Lord Revelstoke did not refer, but he 
put his finger on the central cause in the foregoing observation. 
With regard to the outlook for this country, in particular, 
Lord Revelstoke was moderately optimistic, pointing out that 
since our departure from the gold standard no other country 
had taken our place in the financial leadership of the world 
and there was no reason why, if we concentrated our aim upon 
efficiency and upon control of public expenditure, we should 
not, later on, take our former place in financial leadership. 
* * * * 


KREUGER AND TOLL. 

Until all the facts have been fully disclosed, one hesitates 
to say anything very definite with regard to the Kreuger and 
Tol ‘tragedy, for unquestionably the affair constitutes a 
tragedy both of the human and financial character. Such was 
the respect and even admiration which the late Mr. Ivar 
KXreager commanded, especially in Sweden, that even the 
statement that he had committed suicide failed at first to 
arouse any serious apprehensions with regard to the position 
of his group of companies. An investigation has, however, 
produced a preliminary report from the Auditors which has 
caused consternation throughout Europe, and even throughout 
the United States, and at present it looks as though the un- 
ravelling of the tangle which Mr. Kreuger left behind might be 
attended with very unpleasant consequences. Whatever 
may be the ultimate outcome of the investigation, there can be 
little doubt that very heavy losses will be entailed, and that 
yet another shock will have been imparted to international 
eredit. Locally—that is to say in Stockholm—Mr, Kreuger 
seems to have commanded absolute confidence on the part of 
banks and public alike, while at foreign centres, and notably 
this country and the United States, the rapid absorption of 
Kreuger and Toll and Swedish Match securities was largely due 
to the fact that they were sponsored by financial quarters in 
which absolute trust was reposed. It would now seem that 
those quarters, equally with the public, were deceived as to the 
true position. 

* * * % 
THe Acre Livin. 

I notice that the question of the age limit as affecting direc- 
torships of our more important Institutions is being applied 
quite rigorously. It is generally understood in the City that, so 
far as the Bank of England is concerned, Directors on attaining 
the.age of seventy hand in their resignations automatically 
and much, no doubt, to the regret of his fellow colle: ugues, Sir 
Charles Addis, who shortly attains his seventieth birthday, has 
now retired from the Court of the Bank of England, and also 
from his position as a Director of the Bank for International 
Settlements. By reason of Sir Charles’ resignation from the 
Bank of England, and by the death which occurred last year 
of Mr. Robert Wallace, there were two vacancies to be filled 
at the recent election of the Bank Court for the ensuing year, 


and these vacancies have now been filled by the election of 


Mr. Patrick Ashley Cooper, the Governor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and Mr. William Henry Clegg, who for ten 
vears was the first Governor of the South ‘African Reserve 


Bank, and who previous to that filled the position of Chief 


Accountant of the Bank of England. No definite announce- 
ment has yet been made as to the successor to Sir Charles 
Addis on the Board of the Bank for International Settlements, 
but the name of Sir Otto Niemeyer has been freely rumoured. 
A, W.IK. 
THE UNION BANK ‘OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised 








and Issued, 








'£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together | £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve L iability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000, DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


London, E.C, 3. 








THEATRES 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S W, .. 
(Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/-. EVG of 8.30. Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
“ TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.”’ 


Ty James Bripte (Author of “ The Anatomist’ 
Hermione Baddeley, HENRY AINLEY, Frederick P lode: 

















SS 
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at age 65, or at death jt 
earlier, can be provided } 
payment of : 


£1000 


£16 10s. 
£24 
£41 


a year from age 25 
35 
45 


” ” » 


»?> >” ”> 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission, 





_ 


LIBERTY’S 
FOR 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT ST., LONDON, wW,1, 


PLYMOUTE 


in Sunny South Devon 


A CITY OF HISTORIC INTEREST SET IN 
CHARMING SCENERY, 
UNRIVALLED AS A HOLIDAY CENTRE, 


for every kind of 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD. 








Ample facilities sport. 


Plymouth Navy Week, July 30 to Aug, 6 
(excluding Sunday, July 31). 





TRAVEL by RAIL. 








Express Services by Great Western or Southern 

Raiways from Paddington or Waterloo. Cheap 

Holiday Tickets (6 to 17 days) Peis. Sats., 

a and Suns. Return Fares: 1st 62/9, 3rd 37/9. 

ee Se Enquire at Railway Stations, Offices or 





Agencies for full detatls of expre: 
cheap factlitics, etc., from all p int 


INustrated Guidg free from Hon. Sec., Information Bureau (Dept. 
Plymouth, 


1Ces, 


26), 

















Wisdom for Women 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which het 
health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen 
discomforts and ailments. 

It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to am 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and 
solve the problems with which they are faced. 


“WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


is the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 
whose earlier works have earned him the title of ‘ Woman’s Wise# 
Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this 
important subject in all its aspects. 


Highly recommended by “ Nursing Mirror,” “ Health for All,” 
and editors of Other sipped Women’s Journals. 


! Make sure that 
work by 


you secure a cop ye this remarkable new | 
posting your 


order vith P.O. for 5/3 to 
THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO, 
Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


ynplete her helpful books by this popular author free on reguesh 
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WHERE “HELP Is | NEEDED ~ 


LL 


cA tT DIS EA 
pam! by subscribing to the 
, LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 


} give the patients an opportunity to become 
my 


young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Spee inl Donation to 
getary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.? 


illings per fine (a fine averages 36 ictters). 

- s hers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

and 10% for 62. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 





yor MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
Ve iyitter, or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 


Remember the little ones. 


week, 
chan ever) . 6d. for 10; 


s for one Ireakfast, 


a 10s. for 40; 
i 
a 100. 
us ac SUPERINTENDENT, E 


Siepney 





How many may we — as your 
AST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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t) PERSONAL 





write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ 


autles a8 paying guests, 


reply to all enquiries. 
Wien 1, Austria. 


a —«, . 
RE you interested in international affairs? If 
Association), 

‘a Gower Street, Lu London, W.C. 1, tor full partic ulars. 
FRAULEIN VON MEREY is willing to give informa- 
tion to anyone coming to Austria either to study 
music or to those who would like to stay in romantic 
She has a burean of the lovely 
vetit point embroidery as made only in Vienna, and can 
FRAULELN VON MEREY, 6 Freyung, 





IN | LONI 
ommissi POVERTY IN EAST LONDON, 
— | especially the children, suffer ‘greatly. 
wis, aso toys und books greatly needed. 
\TENDENT, BAST END are Stepney 

ia -eseaani al Road, London, B. 


——__, 








Our poor people, 
Clothing, 
SUPER- 
Central 





sANCTU AR Y FOR THE SLEEPLESS,— 
the Nerve-wracked. 

ratorig reyelations Tree. 2d. 

yoro, 8 Breams Buildings, b.C.4. 


ONS 


Serenity for 
32 pages of striking health- 
postage. DL. FL doyo- 





| HY BE OLD 707," the wonderful 


GLAND TRE ATMENT will keep you YOUNG 


fe Book from 707 Lrp., 2 Old Bond Sire et House, 


ON, W.1, 





YERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER 





we Importer; G. Liioyva, 


| CINEMA 
“ 





CU RES s 
TROUBLE 
(AUSED BY URLC ACTD. 4s, 6d. per packet (enough for 
sare; money returned in full if no relief obtained).-— 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leies. 





mu E ACADEMY CINE 
[ Oxford Street (Opp. Warings) Cer, 208] 
ST IN : 
SIXTH WEEK 
E. 
sport, moO SHOWENG. 
ug. 6 Pabst’s Great Film of the Mines 
‘ ‘KAMERADSCHAFT 
uy of the best pictures ever made.” —- Morning Post. 
ithern —— ——e cea a 
ed ART EXHIBITIONS 
Sats., 
37/9. (: a 
5 oor EICESTER GALLERTES, Leicester Square, 10 
vices, Recent Paintings by Cepkic Morris, 











, 26), \PPOINTME? 5. &e.. VACANT 
WANTED 
wiiale [* IVER st TY “Or 
os 
OXL iE x HALT 
n the University Council will shortly proceed to the 





poittment of a Warden of Oxley Hall, one of the 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


CO-EDUCATION 





TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred. 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


GQ ce eaks FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
KR 








eee AND TRAINING 
ES 


LLEG 





YROEREL EDUCATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


INSTITUTE, 
AND 


COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


aoa GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
G ADE NS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 


E. ¢ . Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M 
Jel i, M.A,—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





NONSU LAR, F.0., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL 
OVE R 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 
The tuition supplements a Cniversity education, and 
a special course has now been arranged for those who do 
not wish to go to a Univer 
SPECTAL VACATION LEC TURES F ROM AP RIL lith 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. 











GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOLS AND COL LEGES 





Bishop- 
Preparatory School for 
Sumuner term begins May 6th. 


stone, nr. Seaford, Sussex. 


Dp’ NS AND THE SEA.—The Manor House, 
little girls, 





FOR GIRLS. 





| R* )LIX TOW E COLL EGE 


An Examination will be he id in June iors ENTRANCE 
and MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £30. 
Candidates should be over 12 and under 15 on Jime Ist 
Girls over 15 may compete but a much higher standard 
of work will be expected. Two Scholarships will be 
reserved for candidates offering INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC. (Age limit 18.) 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MisTRess. Last 
day for receiving Entry Forms, MAY 28. 





EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD- 

Two scholarships are given annually to girls uncer 14 
Some non-competitive House exhibitions are available 
each term.—Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS, 





IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton, near 
L™ Liverpool.—An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary 
Examination (Scholarships £50, Bursaries £30) will take 
place in May, 1932. Vreferetice given to candidates under 
14 years of age.—Application to be made to the Hean- 
MEstRESS before May 2nd. 


D's WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 








Dolgelley. North Wales.— 
Individual aittention.— 
(. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 


Moderate inclusive fee. 
Head- Mistress, Miss EB, 





AT. ALBA ANS ag SCHOOL FOR 
Ss Chairman : The Bishop of St. Albans. Charch of 
Eng djand Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive play- 
For Particulars, apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GIRLS. 





ing fields. 








: BUSHEY.—Resident 
Miss J. M. Boys, M.A 


YT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 
S School for Girls.—Principal : 








1T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
S (English Church). jeautiful howse and grounds. 


Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—-Boarding 
S and day school for girls. Education for carcers con- 


sidered especially. Health record high.— “HEAI AD-MISTRESS. 

















: i k New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Court 
Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W.16. Day Schoo 

(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudoli 

Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—About seven Scholarships oi 
£80 and under will be offered in June to boys unde: 
15 on May Ist. Date of Examination June 2nd.—Furth: 
particulars from the HEAD-MastTERr, Aldenham Schoo! 
Elstree, Herts. 








bee BRIDGE.-THE PERSE SCHOOL, founded 
J AD. 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Boys, Offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University 
Very well known for successful work in Classics, Moderii 
Languages and Science, O.T.C. and Scouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Training. School House in 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart 
ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres. Two 
Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year.— Apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 


VLIF TON, ( “OL i LE IGE BRISTOL. About 12 Entrance 

J Scholarships value from £100 to £25 a year, and 
i Music Scholarship of £50 a year. Preliminary Exam 
ination May 23rd and 24th. Final Examination June bst, 
2nd and 3rd. Particulars from the Seeretary awl 
Bt RSAR, 

{NOLSTON’ 5x HOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 1708, 

J 180 boys, all boarde rs. Low fees. Leaving Schohir- 
ships.—-Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTEK, 











I URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annwal value froiw 
£z0 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 3ist. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
Examination. Application forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, The College, Durham, on or 
before May 17th.—¥For further particulars apply te 
Canon R, D, BupwortTH, Head-Master, School House 
Durham. 


_— 





HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, 

Scholarship E xamination, May 2ist, 1932. Two 
scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of fiity 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between thx 
ages of eight and fourteen years. For particulars apply t 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


SURRE\ 


P' BLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK,.—New 

Official information. Post free, Lis, 3d. 
$1 Museum Street, London, W.¢ C1. 

TPPINGHAM SCHOOL. ‘ "Qualifying Examination 
| will be held ou May 26th, 1932, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.:--TWO or THREE o1 
£85 to £70 per annum; and FOUR or FIVE of téo 
to £30 per annum. Entries close May 20th.--Fo 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to th: 
HEAD-MASTER. 





edition 
DEANE 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publics- 
A tion. Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Prizc- 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice irce.—STOCKWEL! 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 














EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
L hours profitable ; boekiet iree-—-REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept, 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully «  eenntle executed 
LUMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N Ma Farlane(C, ), 44 Elderton Re tl. Wests slid-on- Sea. 





V THORS PLEASE NOTE 
Nr T He rE MP I. i BAR PU BLISHING CO. are anxious 
to obtain additional MSS. any subject, for current list 
Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Belles-Lettres. Promptattention 
and best terms suitable work.--60 CHANDOS S'v., W.C, 2 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent Good storie., 


te., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 











hich her lulversity’s Halls of Residence accommodating ae ; y : vn lie 8 Wietoria Stren : 
foreseen wwen students. Appointment to date from October Ist, ale gitls by —_ fanuly would he received (05 pe KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 58.W. 1. 
S. Salary £300 resident, Federated Superannu- class finishing school o 1€ e! ? . > 
tion Systeni ai aah id annum or £13 per month in order to fill unexpected ge hh tp ng Ww —, Ph... oa music - composi 
| to arm ntending i ain f rticulars | vacanei Highl ommended. For further partiewars | + tions also considered for publication. nown and 
ing candidates should obtain full particulars | vacancies. Highly recomm i ‘ ‘ 
. ge : . : TREY fi rriters t< nd MSS.—VETER DEREK, 
ties and Hm the Recisrrar, The University, Leeds, who will | apply Miss MABEL HaWwrtrry, Educational Offices, 170 + pag — bps dl csny: i... “s a 
tive applications np to Monday, May 2nd. Piccadilly. LTD ept. Z.B., , Lon Ls LAD, 
” a lit al Ene ee x 6 ott: 
a, P « Q le akine 
y Beale, Oo S MARRIAGE he greatest of all human undertaking 
, ji ees Can bring to you immeasurable happiness 
Di THE BANK F AU TRALASIA. or—bitter disithusionment It is within 


ith. this 
Head Office: 


yr All,” West End Office: 


Paid up Capital 
P Resery Fund 
| Curre) cy Reset ie 
' 


Rese rye 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued 
is transacted through the 
Australia and New Zealand. 


CO, 
Ww. 
request 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Liability of Proprictors under the Charter 
and banking business of every 
numerous 
Deposits for fixed periods 1eccived, 


1835.) 


to this end. 


your power to ensure successful and happy marriage, and a famous series of book 
of which over half a million have already been ld, are 


available to help yé 


: Mr. Richard King in the © Vatl a reade! ill live to be everlasting! 
£ 4,500,000 grateful = the Author.” 
£2,475,080 Another d-known Reviewer says: These book ionld be of the greatest u 
pipes. to those bts wish to understand and appropriate io the full the possibilities «| 


£ 2,000,000 
£4, 500, yoo 


married life.” 





branches of the Bank 


Let these books help you. 
THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, w.c. 2. 


Send for full deseviptive lists te 
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MEDICAL 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation 
Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
Stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s Food 
NEw RESEARCH Company, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford: 








HEUMATISM.—New but proven treatment recently 
adopted by many famous hospitals now available 
for home treatment.—Apply, Box 1721, nslereea ni 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
A BIG PRICE PAID for metal plates and old teeth, 
also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. Big rise.— 
‘THE LONDON TOOTH Co., Dept. 8., 130 Baker Street, W.1. 














BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, | Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Larg eor small quantities. 
Goods_returned _if_price_not accepted. Send your odd 
hits, &c., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
84 New Bond Street, London, , AP : = 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION. TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
F Tobaceo, ~ ‘ BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or, cork-tipped ;~1 ,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufactuters, JJ. FREEMAN “« Co.) LtD., 90 
Piccadilly; W. 1.4" SOLACE-CERCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
‘Tobaccos ; ~every~ pipeful ‘an “indescribable “pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. a * ' 


AVE- YOUR OWN- BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from’£3 3s.~ Specimens sent 
tree. —HENRYA.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London; W.1. 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
J to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring-their-announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator.~ Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reaclethe Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. © Discounts :-—2}% for 1] insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10°, for 5 ‘ --- 





Any lengtheut. Pat. 


R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. 
246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


free. James St. Tweed Depot, 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, -DIRECT-FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AIl kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
lovely, real, Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 
cosy, so comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 
styles, plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle ” patterns, 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for a short period only.— 
Write for Illustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. JOHNSON, 
8.329, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


Prepaid C Classified Small Advertisements—Com, 





CPANEDEANESEANEE™A 


HEROES 


“ There is a false notion that a man is 
something of a hero if he refrains from 
visiting his tailor until he is penesapeoey 
sent by his wife,’’ said the president at 
the Merchant Tailors’ banquet. 


Some people might regard as a hero any 
man who refrained from buying new 
clothes in spite of the peremptory orders 
of his spouse! But of such stuff few of 
us are made ! 





The majority of us wait until a few glances 
from the wife have shown what is coming. 
Then one day we say, quite casually of 
course: ‘‘I thought, dear, that I was 
getting rather shabby, so I dropped in on 
Goss this eee and ordered a couple 
of suits.’ 


Our new suits bring a sudden brightness 
into our little world, until the wife realises 
how shabby, by comparison, she now is ! 


Goss’s modest first floor premises and slight 
overheads, also their practice of asking 
customers to pay cash on completion of 
order, make possible very reasonable charges 
for a. standard of tailoring equal to any 
obtainable» in London. A_ thoroughly 
reliable Goss suit may now be bought 
for Six or Seven Guineas, the better 
materials costing Eight or Nine Guineas. 
Dress suits Eight to Eleven Guineas. 


T. Goss and Company 
_ Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


GSN A205 PERN AORN 29 


Opposite 


Telephone 
Post Office Stn. 


City 8259 











BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star, Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—SvuPER- 

INTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1 











FOR THE TABLE, as. 


OUBLE Cream Cheese, 1s. p.f. Weekly ona 
vited.—M. and M. STEVENS, Bradield, pee’ 
GGS, butter and dressed ultry in comblaator 
boxes direct from the term Waite om blaag 
LITrLEBOY, Spital Farm, Thirsk, Pes 














ee 


TO LET, &c. 


TTRACTIVE newly-furnished room fo: 
A or residential purposes. Fitted asin ae 
veniences. Constant hot water. Some attendance nen 
breakfast if required, Rent 25s. to 80s. ~The 
Welbeck 4356, me: 











HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 


USSEX COAST.—Charming Bungalow, 
sea and land views. Guests received, ‘al moder 
conveniences ; h. ce. in bedrooms »—Apply, “ oy 
COLNS,” Pett "Level, Hastings, 





Splendid 








—=3 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 


ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL L.—First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A,, AG, 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A D. 1759, 


I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A 
tld. Guide from J.T, CULLEY, Manager, 


JDINBURGH.—-THE ergeg 
Crescent, Tgms.: “*Melcrest,’” Edinburgh. Tel, 207501, 


pag RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE — HOTEI, 
“Facing sea. Nr, pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gus, ’Phone 311, 
eto K.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 27) 


Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Jilus. Prospectus free. Resident Physicians, 








» RAG, 





HOTEL.—Melvilly 











EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 

Ask for Descriptive List (3d., post ‘my ) of 180 INNS and 

HOTELS managed | t 

PEOPLE'S REFRESH pkg HOU ME 
P. R. H. A., L1D., 


STREET, W.1 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Ay 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage, For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Tele phone 3655, 


1e 
ASSOCIATION, 


St. ‘Gacnan’s Hovse, 193 Receyt 








THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 

5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly.—With dinner 68, 64, or 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


F dens TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpEcratTor’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). —AVIEMORE. 
BATH,.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY 


JTENEY. 
_ —Rov AL YORK HOUSE, 


>A 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (S. De bi —~HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.— ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOU wd a sd DRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (s: und banks). —HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE R 
BRIGHTON. KINGS, 

ALBION, 


—ROYAL CRESCE NT. 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NOR THE RN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DRE ADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE, 


CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 

t 6} AS’ TLEROCK (Co. Londonderry). 

THELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK 
IHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 

Cc ‘HRIS’ TCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 

—RHOS ABBEY, 

CONWAY (N,. Wales).—CASTLE, 

CRAWFORD (Lanark). -——— 

CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK 

DORC — —KING’S ARMS, 

DORKIN 

DROIT W rte H sPA— a ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS. 

DUMFRIES. 

EDZELL (Forfarshire) i PANMURE, 

ELIE (Fife).—MARIN 

ENNERDALE LAKE ( c umb. 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH 





GOLF 
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GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.-—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH Hk ales).- wali DAVID’S, 
HARROGATE.--CAIRN 

HASTINGS.—QUE ENS. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 








LINKS. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.--CALEDONIAN, 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBAN bh, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). —STAK, 
LAKE te dala (Montgomeryshire), — 
VYRN 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—-ROYVAL VIC TORTA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY, 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE gf ig Bian in AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IV NHOR, Bloomsbury St., WV G1. 
—KE NILWORTH, Gt Russel , W.C,1 
- eer KY, Hart St., W.( 
} Bloomsbury, WwW ¢ , 
Russell St., W.C.1. 
ioatheupeve Row, W.C.1 
Y, 


LAKE 





KERA 
W AVE at ~ =; 
LYME REGIS. —THE BA 
LYNTON.—LEE AB BEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMs. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD 1 “AGLE, 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMs, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 

—ROYAL MARIN 
Down),—SLIEVE DONARD, 








NEWCASTLE (Co, 


98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


8. LTD, 
Saturday, 


PAR (Cornwall).- 





and Published by Tue 
April 16, 


NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDR 
- pore 4 WESTERN. 


STATION. 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 
—ST, AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH —ROY AL GEORGE. 
—STAT 
PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACK 
PRINGETOWN (ur.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
FONTHILL, 





REDHILL AND REIGATE. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (('o, Down).-—GT. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 

SHALDON (S. Devon).— DUNMORE. . 
SHAP (Westmorland). a4 AP WELLS. 


NORTHERN, 


SIDMOUTH.-—BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINC . OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.— GLADSTONE. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA. at NW - VIs. 


TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGI 
TEMPLECOMBE — (Somerset). OeEMP LECOMBE 
HOUSE, 


TENBY (Pe “mbrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—G RAND, 

—OSBORNE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.— TURNBERRY, 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYD? 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL, 


WINSFORD (Somersct).— ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.),— EAGLE LODUL 


Srectator, Lrp., at hake + Offices, 


1932, 
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